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CHAPTER I. 
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GOES ON WITH THE P^STRAIT. 
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If Joel Yorke had been -gentle and generous^ 
instead of mean and miserly-minded, his face, 
taken as a whole, would have been handsome. 
Individually, the features were good, but there 
was an expression in the eyes and mouth of 
so much care for self, and cunning, and con- 
tempt for principles, coupled, if might were 
on his side, with so little regard for right in 
any sense, that, though he smiled his sweetest, 
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2 YOBKE HOUSE. 

no one but his mother ever really loved him. 
While a boy, his father eyed him, any one 
could see, with very different feelings to what 
he felt for his brother Eoland, who was meek 
and tractable, and ever cheerful and willing, 
and patient and contented, and never caused 
him a moment's uneasiness ; whereas, Joel was 
continually out of temper, and often so dull 
and sulky, that not even his mother — ^the only 
person whose feelings he seemed to regard 
much— could do anything with him, when 
those dark clouds were over him, which he ap- 
peared rather to seek than shun, and, by choice, 
to gloom under for whole days, nay, some- 
times weeks, when his watchful, jealous nature 
took offence at any supposed preference that 
was shewn by word or deed for Boland. And 
manhood made no difference. It deepened 
the dark shadows of his character, rather than 
otherwise, confirmed the plague-spot which 
his mother had fondly hoped that riper years 
and sounder judgment would shew him the 
misery of, and give him the moral strength to do 
away with. His father hoped so, too ; but 
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evidently was far less sanguine about it than 
slie was ; and still continued to arch his eye- 
brows and shake his head, when one or the 
other of them brought him those flattering ac- 
coimts of his eldest son's " astonishing business 
qualities 1" which, now he had taken to it with 
all his heart and mind, far surpassed even Mr, 
GreoflFrey Drayton's warmest expectations. 
Clearly, there was always a doubt on the 
father's mind, of the genuineness of his eldest 
son's conduct. He had many serious conver- 
sations with Mr. Drayton on the subject. And 
these did not mend matters, for Joel's lyni- 
eyes were ever on the watch, and nothing 
escaped him that his jealous, curious, craving 
spirit seriously coveted after. 

It was after one of these cabinet councils 
between his father and their head confidential 
clerk, that Joel relapsed again into that long 
gloomy mood which bathed his mother's 
cheeks with tears ; till he sidled up to her in 
the little back-parlor, and putting his lips, 
after kissing her, to her eat, whispered those 

affectionate words in it which made her all 
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4 YORKE HOUSE. 

smiles again. Charlotte Yorke loved her first- 
bom — ^what mother does not ? and Geoffrey 
Drayton " deemed it his duty to withhold noth- 
ing from the mother, in confidence, which by 
any possibility might affect the interests of 
either of her children." 

Wherefore, he unburthened his mind of 
rather a heavy weight on it, placed there by 
no other hands than his highly respected em- 
ployer, " for whom, or for any member of the 
House, he would have gone to the world's 
end and back, without a farthing's return for 
it, if it would have done them a service," — 
unburthened it thus : — 

" That Mr. Yorke was going to make a new 
will — ^that he had told him so the day before ; 
and, furthermore, that he talked of giving 
both his sons an equal and conjoint share in 
the business when he died ; expressing at the 
same time his ' entire approval of Roland's ex- 
cellent conduct on all occasions, and how 
happy he should bel if he could think that Joel, 
as his heir, would improve the talents com- 
mitted to his charge, as wisely and well as 
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Roland would have done, had lie been his first 
bom." 

Was it likely that Joel was unaware of this 
tete^ct-Ute between his mother and Geoflfrey 
Drayton ? Hardly. He was up in his room 
at the window, when Geoflfrey crossed the road 
to the front door, and heard him ring the bell ; 
and, presently afterwards, his heavy step on the 
stairs, going into the room his mother was 
sitting in at work as usual of an afternoon. 
That Joel was mean enough to take his shoes 
oflF, and slip down, and listen at the keyhole, we 
won't say for certain, though it is very likely : 
and if he did, he must have heard what, on a 
mind like his, would be sm-e to leave a very 
strong and disagreeable impression. However 
this may be, he would seem to have com- 
pletely controlled himself by the evening, 
when finding his way to his mother's side, he 
in a moment silenced all her maternal fears for 
him with a magic word or two. Oh, that 
mother's love 1 what is there that it will not 
think, and hope, and believe, and go through 
for the adored one ? Though hanging on the 
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gallows before her eyes, did she ever credit 
that the fi:uit of her womb was guilty of all 
the crimes they charged him with ? 

Charlotte Yorke built her hopes on riper 
years and sounder views, to secure for her first 
born his father's love, and great was her joy, 
when Joel came to her to say— 7" He knew 
what she wished him to do, to please him, and 
he would do it T' But she had another sure 
rock on which she placed great trust. It was 
no secret in the family, that for many years 
past Joel had looked at Annie Walcot with 
admiring eyes, nay, had often said " she was 
the only girl he had ever seen that he should 
like to marry/' His mother had pondered it 
over many a time, and thought how fortunate 
it would be for him, and how happy it would 
piake her I if Annie reciprocated the feeling, 
and their fathers would consent to the union ; 
for, in that, Charlotte Yorke saw, as she thought, 
a safer and surer guiding star to all that was 
permanently good here, and happy hereafter, 
than in all the rest put together, for a temper 
and turn of mind like Joel's. " A great pity 
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there were any obstacles in the case ! a thou- 
sand pities the Yorkes and Walcots had ever 
disagreed ! was it possible to make them the 
same fast friends ever again, as they used to 
be?" and Charlotte heaved a forlorn-hope 
sigh, as she asked herself the question. 

No, it was impossible ! Even if her hus- 
band had buried that unfortunate aflfair of the 
dishonoured bill in oblivion, Sir Hugh would 
never forget it. He treasured the memory of 
it like a personal affront, and how foolish and 
unreasonable it was ! when, looked at as a 
matter of business, the same result would have 
attended any other bUl, similarly unprovided 
for, without any personal disrespect being 
either meant or taken. Sir Hugh was so hasty 
and irascible, too — ^there was no arguing the 
point with him. "Nothing should ever convince 
him," he declared, ''that the bill might not, 
as between friends, have been held over for a 
day or two, till he had been communicated 
with ;" and that being the case, what hope 
was there of a return ever of those kindly 
feelings of mutual amity and confidence which 
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had for more than a century cemented the 
two families together so happily, and, but for 
this sad rupture, might have ended in a far 
closer union? 

Still, Charlotte Yorke was not without trust 
in that wonderful ' chapter of accidents' which 
occasionally revealed such extraordinary and 
unlooked for events in peoples' histories, that, 
when they happened, read more like pleasant 
fables, than stem facts of every day life ; con- 
soling herself with which, she never wearied 
of talking of Annie Walcotto Joel, nor of lis- 
tening to her praises from him. Every hour 
brought to pass more incredible things than 
what her heart was fixed on : — and Charlotte 
Yorke died, with "Joel and Annie'' coupled to- 
gether with the last breath on her lips ; though, 
after her husband's tragic end, there seemed 
less hope than ever of her dying prayer to 
Heaven, on that score, by any possibility being 
granted. 

The grave took from him his mother, and, 
or the first time in his life, Joel Yorke felt 
alone in the world. He had always loved 
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her, for she had always loved him ; and now 
what was all his wealth worth, to fill the va- 
cant chair opposite him with that dear old 
face and form again ? and let him hear those 
kind loving tones once more ? since he last 
heard which, calling him by his name, and 
querulously impatient if he left her for an hour 
— "Oh how deserted and desolate the old house 
was I how gloomy 1 how wretched 1 how could 
he live in it ? how bear to listen to the dismal 
echo only of his own voice ? or Nanny's me- 
lancholy hymn-tunes over her needle and pots 
and kettles, everlastingly chanting the death- 
dirges, as they sounded to him, of every joy 
that made life endurable — everlastingly chant- 
ing them 1" 

Winter succeeded winter, and the stormy 
winds swept round the old house, howling, 
and sighing, and sobbing as piteously as ever, 
through every chink and crevice where they 
could find an entrance ; and Nanny kept up 
the same old dismal ditties over her darnings 
and scourings, and scrubbings, that nearly 
drove Joel Yorke mad, after he lost his mother ; 

B 5 
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but still there lie eat of an evening in his par- 
lor all alone, with his chin on his chest, 
and either biting his nails till they bled, or 
dreamily gazing at his bony hands in his lap, 
till Nanny brought him in his onion porridge 
or gruel for supper, when he would hold her 
in conversation, if she had nothing else to do, 
till he had eaten it ; and then having seen to 
the careful locking and bolting of every door, 
before he went up stairs, with his own eyes, 
go to his pillow, to such rest as was in store 
for him on his gold-stuflFed bed — sl description 
of couch remarkable for making its occupants 
dream of all sorts of horribles, and as often as 
not, though with millions at command, of 
dying some terrible death, or ending their 
days in a work-house. 

Possibly, Joel Yorke's rest was broken 
more than it would have been, had he not lost 
his mother whom he loved, and Aunt Eleanor 
had been a person of less consequence to his 
sister Mabel than she was, — ^by which he was 
left all alone, with Nanny and Nelly Finch, in 
that great, dark, dingy old house, that had 
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not had a coat of paint on it, inside or out, for 
more than twenty years — Joel, like his an- 
cestors, hating the sight of fresh paint on any 
premises of his, where business was carried on, 
and preferring to see the windows so thick- 
coated with dust and dirt that you could 
scarcely see through them, rather than have 
them cleaned, and people think he had time 
for any such idle vanities. Till Mabel left 
him, to reside at Rexford with her aunt, he 
had a companion of an evening, after the day's 
work was over, to whom he could talk or not, 
as he felt inclined, and this helped to pass the 
hours till bed-time, and to enliven the dismal 
old house a little — ^as the presence of loving 
woman would a dungeon, even where no 
gladdening sun ever penetrated the gloom, 
but that of her own sweet smiles and angel 
voice, sufficient of themselves to make a prison 
a million times better than any earthly para- 
dise, however heavenly, without her. True, 
Mabel, as Nanny Glynn said, was " a curious 
girl," and, seemingly, took little pains about 
anything ; but she had a woman's feeling heart 
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in her breast, and though, in that mammon- 
house in which she was bom, and brought up, 
feeling of any sort had but little chance, 
weighed again those stubborn facts that could 
be tested, beyond doubt, by more sterling pro- 
ducts, she was all the greater curiosity in Aunt 
Eleanor and the Coloners eyes, because, not- 
withstanding she had heard little else but the 
eternal jingling of gold in her ears ever since 
her cradle, the chirp of a robin pleased her 
more, or the thrill of the wood-lark, or the 
riirs gurgling murmur, or even Nanny's dull 
old ditties, when she pitched the key plea- 
santly. 

And, the counting-house closed for the day, 
Joel would come back to his arm-chair by the 
fire-side, with its back to the light, sometimes 
almost cheerily, while Mabel was with him, 
and get so animated, as he told her of the 
" capital bargains he had made one way or the 
other ! '' that the parlor quite rang with their 
voices ; hearing which, Nanny would set up an 
accompaniment of her own, with Nelly Finch, 
in the kitchen, till the old house seemed not a 
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bit like the same it did in the morning, when 
Nanny opened the shutters, " and passers-by, 
though they knew her face as well as they did 
their mother's, stared at her, in her close crimped 
cap and black and white spotted cotton gown, 
as if they had never set eyes on her before, 
and there was something queer about her, and 
she could tell them something, if she liked, 
about the murder." 

But aunt Eleanor was ' imperative ' on one 
point : — " Mabel's education had been sadly 
interrupted by family afflictions. It was high 
time she returned to her studies. She was of 
an age now when it could no longer be neg- 
lected with impunity. She ought to see more 
society, too, — society of a rank befitting her 
expectations, and the position she would, in all 
probability, be called on to fill ere long. 
Yorke House would not afford it her. Above 
all, it was necessary that she should have the 
constant companionship of those of her own sex, 
whose habits and manners, fi-om their superior 
bfrth and breeding, would best correct what 
was faulty in her style and deportment, and 
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supply what was deficient. Mabel Yorke 
must be a credit to her aunt, and herself. 
Moreover, aunt Eleanor had a sufficient pri- 
vate fortune of her own, to live in affluence. 
With that fortune she could do what she 
pleased. She was her own mistress entirely. 
Was she, when it pleased God to call her 
away, to leave it to her niece, Mabel Yorke ? 
or to somebody else ? or to the Queen ? or to 
charity ? If to her niece, then Mabel Yorke 
would be pleased to understand one thing, — 
she must come and live with her, and keep her 
company, and be a dear, good, kind, affection- 
ate, dutiful niece to Auntie, and cheerfully do 
everything she was bade, that was good for 
her ; and then Auntie would be to her, as a 
mother, and love, and do for her, as if she were 
a child of her own." 

Had every other argument failed with Joel, 
to induce him to part with his sister — dear to 
him as she was, as the last ray of light, as it 
were, left him in his cheerless solitude, — Aunt 
Eleanor's hook was too temptingly baited, for 
hungry insatiable eyes like Joel Yorke' s to 
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resist it. What lie might do for her at his 
death — ^and a cold tremor ran through every 
nerve at the thought of it — ^he had as yet hardly 
had time to consider. " But it was a great com- 
fort to him ! to know, that in consigning her to 
Aunt Eleanor's maternal care and guardian- 
ship, it entirely depended on herself, whether 
she were amply provided for or not. In 
that case, she was perfectly safe. She would 
be a rich woman some day 1 Her fortune was 
in her own hands ;" and he embraced and 
gave her the parting kiss, in the full assurance 
that he was only acting the part of a good 
brother, to so sacrifice himself for her sake ; 
and that " she would be all that dear Aimtie 
could wish her, and a credit and an ornament 
to them all 1" 

Yorke House, gas-lighted from top to 
bottom, would not have been a cheerful abode. 

Some parts of it looked as grim and ghost-like 
as if not so much as the flicker of a farthing 
candle had ever intruded itself into them ; 
where the dust, and moth, and mould rot, and 
the rats and mice, and spiders and cobwebs 
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had had it all to themselves, no one could tell 
how long. There were fifteen rooms in it, but 
six of which ever saw mortal face in them 
from one year's end to the other. Once a 
twelvemonth Nanny and Nelly unlocked the 
doors and opened the windows for an hour or 
two, and then shut them down again as tight 
as they would go ; and, nearly stifled with the 
unwholesome smell, gave their annual look 
round, as fast as they could, and fastened 
them all safe and soimd up again till next 
summer ; and by no chance, since the murder, 
were the doors of those unused chambers 
opened again for any purpose whatever. The rest 
of the rooms looked more habitable, and were 
kept swept and dusted regularly once a week, 
in case at any time Mr. Roland should stay 
late at the house, and take a bed there, or Miss 
Mabel come for a day, and be prevailed on by 
Joel to stop and have supper with him, and 
remain the night ; but Joel himself never en- 
tered any of the rooms up-stairs, or down, but 
his own bed-chamber, and the front parlor, in 
which he lived and ate his meals, and summed 
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up the day's gains, over his candle and high 
desk in the comer. 

While Miss Mabel was with him, Nanny 
would always put two candles on the table, 
the same as she had ever done when their 
mother was alive ; but, after Mabel left him, 
Joel would have only one, and that being 
of the commonest kind, Roland would jokingly 
start back, when he sometimes dropped in of 
an evening for an hour, and shading his eyes 
with his hand, complain bitterly of " such ex- 
travagance 1 and wonder what his brother 
could be thinking of, poor as he was, to be 
sitting there, blazing away at that rate indeed 1 
as if he, his brother, shouldn't know him by his 
shadow, cast by a farthing rush-light, without 
all that needless display !" 

And one night, finding him dozing over his 
desk, with the long wick of his single candle 
playing sad havoc with the last gutteiing inch 
of it, and threatening to leave him in dark- 
ness, Roland ventured to advise him, " To 
make haste and look out for a wife, who would 
bring him a save-all^ to save him from ruin I" 
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Joel smiled. The idea seemed to tickle his 
vanity. It was like the laugh of the street 
urchin at his seedy old hat, when he went to 
Eexford market. There, he could have bought 
up all the new hats in the city, if he had liked, 
with the little sum he had just turned by a 
lucky hit, while poor Sir Hugh was five hun- 
dred pounds out of pocket : — and now — " Ha ! 
ha 1 ha !" as he rang for another candle, '' a 
wife ? Yes, why not ? I could buy a wife, 
too, couldn't I, as well as anything else, if I 
wanted one ?" 

"Yes," said a voice within him, when 
Eoland was gone, and he repeated the question 
to himself, as he paced his bedroom from end 
to end, while undressing, and his heart felt as 
if grasped by an icy hand that wanted to 
choke it ; " yes — ^but not the one, perhaps, you 
would give all you have got in the world to 
possess. Joel Yorke 1 Joel Yorke ! , there 
is one thing that gold will not buy ; without 
which — '' — and falling on his knees, and bury- 
ing his faceiu his hands,-Nanny must have 
been a sound sleeper, if she heard aot those 
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hollow groans, which, may be, if they caused 
her to start up in bed and breathlessly listen 
to more than once, were no new sounds to 
Nanny, and so did not break her rest then, as 
much as they used to do. 

The ' save-all^ to save him from ruin,' how- 
ever, had taken too deep a hold of Joel's mind, 
to be driven from it by any phantom- fears or 
goblin menaces ; and the more he pondered it 
over, the stronger grew his faith in the power 
of that mighty talisman to which he trusted, 
to procure him in this life whatever his heart 
lusted after. " What was there on earth that 
wealth like his would not buy ?" 

Again the voice answered as before, and 
Joel's soul quailed within him at the sound of 
it ! but the mighty means lay in heaps before 
him, " all his own, — with which empires were 
bought and sold, and thrones and dynasties 
tossed from one to the other like shuttlecocks, 
— and was he to sue in vain for — " 

" Annie Walcot ?" added the voice, in a tone 
of derision that made him start to his feet as 
if he had been stung, and clench his hands, 
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and grind his teeth, and pace the room to 
and fro, with the froth on his lip, as if the 
poison were in his blood, and he was madden- 
ing with it : — " ask your brother Roland." 

Cmiously enough, that night Joel Yorke 
slept soundly. He never remembered to have 
passed a happier night. And when he woke 
in the morning, he could hardly credit that 
daylight was come, and he had been fast 
asleep ever since he put his head on the pillow. 
It seemed like a blissful dream ! yet not with- 
out a vague feeling of dread. 

" What, if anything had happened while he 
was sleeping so ?'' and the icy hand crept over 
the scalp of his head, and, for a moment or 
two, he fancied he heard footsteps coming up- 
stairs ; but they died away again, and then he 
knew they were Nanny's. And getting up, 
the sun shone brightly in his face, as he drew 
back the window-curtain ; and it put him in 
mind of past days, and his mother, who used 
always, when he was a little late of a morning, 
to come in his room, and draw the blind up, 
and offer to bring him up his breakfast, if he 
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were poorly. And going to his drawer, he 
took out a suit that had not seen the light for 
five years. And it was an hour after his usual 
time, when he came down to his breakfast ; 
and well Nanny might stare, to see the meta- 
morphosis in her master I who only the day 
before had told her to take his coat to the 
tailor's, to be new cuffed and buttoned, " and 
then it would last him very well for another 
winter." 

" There then I'' exclaimed Nanny, as if 
struck by a sudden thought, and letting drop 
the cloth in her hand with which she was 
washing up the cups and saucers, just after 
her master had gone down to the wharf, " as 
sure as that's a plate, he's going courting up 
at Lyncourt, by what he said yesterday, 
among that fine, high, grand set at the Hall, 
where Miss Mabel's staying — God help him I" 

Nanny was no magician, but she had a 
keen eye, where she had a mind to see her 
way clearly, and was near enough the mark 
now, to feel like many others do, who have 
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found out how right they are — ^rather puzzled 
with her own convictions. 

"God help him!" she kept repeating to 
herself, but that was all she said then, for her 
heart was full, and she could have sat down 
and cried bitterly ! if there had been time for 
it, and Nelly had not been looking on, with 
the mingled gush of thoughts that came over 
her. 

How story-telling defies all tether, as one 
goes on. The additional touches to Joel 
Yorke's portrait were to form the commence- 
ment of a fresh chapter, and here we are, with 
what ought, with any pity for the reader's pa- 
tience, to be the end of it. Well, we can't 
help it. We must tell the story in our own 
way, or not tell it at all. Of course we may 
be shied into the comer. If so, we shan't 
pick ourself up aflfronted. As Nelly used to 
say, "It's the natural nature of things, for 
somebody to grumble, do whatever you will 
for them." We shall take it as the ine- 
vitable consequence of our own incapacity, to 
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deviate from the prescribed order of things, 
making sm-e, that if the amiable reader will 
only kindly take up his or her pen, to do Izke- 
wise^ he or she will find it rather diflScult just 
to say, or not to say, to a #, that which shall 
please himself or herself, as the case may 
be, and, at the same time, satisfy everybody 
else, too. 

Well, then, with the obliging reader's gra- 
cious permission, we will now step with Mr. 
Yorke, of Yorke House, into the charming 
conservatory at Lyncourt Hall, and presently 
see if there is any foundation for Nanny 
Glynn's shrewd predictions. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



THROWS SOME LIGHT ON THE MEANING OF 
JOEL YORKe's improved OUTWARD MAN, 

If an apparition had stood peering in at them 
through the glass door of the conservatory^ 
Mary Grey and Annie Walcot could scarcely 
have been less amazed ! than they were to see 
Joel Yorke's pale, lean, pointed face and 
shrunken form, watching them filling their bas- 
kets, with a look at once so pleased and, yet, 
so painful, that for a moment or two they 
could hardly believe their eyes, and stared at 
him, as if he were some strange, uncouth crea- 
ture that had found his way there, against all 
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rules of rhyme and reason. Not so his sister 
Mabel. She was not aware of his presence 
till nearly half a minute after Annie and 
Mary first caught sight of him, gazing up at 
them, with one foot in the door ; when gaily 
calling to him to " tarry an instant, tUl she 
had picked the bunch over her head, which 
Annie wanted to reach, if she could," she 
went on with the song she was humming to 
herself, as though it were the most ordinary 
thing in the world for Joel Yorke to be pay- 
ing afternoon visits in his best clothes, and 
" the most natural and proper thing, too, for a 
brother, whoever he might be, to come and 
see his sister sometimes, whatever else he 
might have to do, or think of." 

But, the prize-bunch secured, Mabel was 
the first down; and Mary next; and then 
Annie ; — ^and the conservatory rang with quite 
a joyous little chorus of mutual surprises and 
pretty compliments and congratulations ! ! ! 

His walk across the heath, if it had not 
given Joel a colour, had braced his spirits, 

VOL. II. c 
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and made Ids eyes sparkle so, and his mouth 
look so pleasant, when he smiled, that Mary 
Grey could have " almost found it in her heart 
to call him handsome," if it had not been for 
the recollection, at the moment, of " his avari- 
cious stinginess, in leaving Eoland to pay the 
costs of doing up Martha's cottage." Still, she 
could not but acknowledge to herself that his 
features were decidedly well formed, his nose 
and mould of cheek and chin not inferior to 
Eoland' s ; but to look for the same sweet, be- 
nevolent expression in his eyes and mouth, as 
Eoland had in his — " Oh, what a difference 1" 
They were no more to be compared, for real 
beauty, than her wax flowers were, that they 
praised so much, with the bunch of the ' beau- 
tiful children of the woods and fields' she had 
made into a bouquet that morning, and put 
beside them, to shame them." 

Annie Walcot was not quite of that opinion. 
She could not forget the days when she and 
Joel were so much together, such inseparable 
companions, and when she used to think him 
the handsomest and most attentive young fel- 
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low that came to her father's house. Time 
had not eflfaced those first impressions, though 
it had dimmed their brightness, and taught 
her how much of what she then thought was 
good and pleasing in him, had to do with the 
merits of the case, or the pride and vanity of 
being such a sole object of attraction to 
one, so indiJBferent to the captivations of any 
other of her sex, that he used to tell many 
besides his mother — 

" K he could not have Annie Walcot for a 
wife, he would never marry.'' 

That Joel had loved her, when the families 
were on good terms together, was as cer- 
tain as it was possible to be of anything of 
which his shy, subtle, secret, shut-up nature 
gave evidence. His mother knew that he 
idolized her ! after his own fashion ; and he 
kept few things from her that troubled him, 
least of all his feelings for Annie, which were 
in a great measure at the bottom of many of 
those gloomy fits that his father attributed to 
a turn of mind so un- Yorke-like, in a business 

G 2 
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point of view, as to make him sit and talk 
with Geofhej Drayton of his sons, and say 
" How glad he should be ! if Joel, his first- 
bom, bade as fair to make the man of business 
that his son and heir ought to be, as his bro- 
ther Eoland," 

In this, by the way, the father was not as 
keen-sighted as he thought himself. He read 
the two but from one point of view; and because 
Eoland was always even-tempered and dili- 
gent and tractable, and Joel capricious and 
self-willed, and often moody and sullen, there- 
fore, he saw more of his race in the blue-eyed 
boy, than in the black; careless of how much his 
own blindness and partiaUties might be to 
blame in the matter, but for which he would 
probably have seen, as many others did, how 
far more likely Joel was to turn out a ' chip 
of the old block,' and tread in his shoes, than 
Roland, whose sweeter temper and happier 
looks had, in fact, nothing to do with any 
Yorkely qualities of money-making in him, 
but resulted, simply and solely, from a nobler 
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mind, and more pious spirit, coupled with 
stronger health and constitutional spirits, and 
the constant sense of filial duty fulfilled. 

Annie Walcot, though " a model of perfec- 
tion, for high-church preferment," as some of 
them used jokingly to call her at Millford, was 
a woman ; and called to mind the days when 
that strange, exclusive, cold to all the rest of 
the world creature, Joel Yorke, would, though 
he went nowhere else, find his way over to 
The Rookery almost daily, and come and 
make love to her in the most whimsical way 
imaginable, by sauntering round the grounds 
with her, or sitting staring at her, without 
hardly opening his mouth, or doing more than 
using his dark, lustrous eyes, and approvingly 
smiling at all she said and did, in a manner so 
imlike any one else's she had ever met with, 
that, being by no means of an excitable and 
loquacious propensity herself, it rather inter- 
ested her than otherwise, from its peculiarity; 
although her sister Maud used to finely laugh 
at her, and take him ofi^, when he was gone, and 
declare, " She wouldn't have such a lover 
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come courting her, for all the wealth of the 
world ! Where was the sense of it ?" 

At all events, ' if the sense ' of it were not 
as apparent as Miss Maud would have liked, 
in a case of her own, there was no nonsense 
about it ; which was more than could be said 
by some of the Lyncourt lasses, of their beaus, 
more than one of whose love-letters she, Annie 
had been shewn, as a great favour ! — and, 
" Oh, dear ! the less said on that subject the 
better — ^if lover of hers were to talk or write 
to her any such rubbish ! she knew what sort 
of opinion she should have of herself^ if she 
sanctioned it/' 

It was not his strange manner, therefore, 
and odd ways, that ever raised a question in 
Annie's mind, whether Joel Yorke, of all men 
on earth, was the one she would prefer for a 
husband, if she might have her choice ? If a 
doubt of it, as she grew older and wiser, 
sometimes kept her awake, after she had laid 
her head on her pillow, rather longer than 
corresponded with those blended lilies and 
roses that papa and mamma looked for from 
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early hours, otlier thoughts, wholly apart from 
his looks and ways, must have been at the 
root of it. Perhaps his temper, acknowledg- 
edly jealous and resentfiil as it was, may have 
warned her to think well, before she gave her 
hand to a man of a disposition so opposite to 
her own, and who might admire her more 
from caprice, and because he thought she 
would, from her placid spirit, rather yield to 
than oppose him, than anything else. It 
might have been told her, too, that he was 
mean and grasping in most things, however 
he contrived to make others the medium 
through which his avariciousness helped him- 
self ; that it was difficult to determine when he 
was pleased or not, if it suited him to dissimu- 
late ; and, indeed, whether in truth, he was not 
to be trusted, for sincerity, when he frowned, 
rather than when he smiled? and rumours of 
his gloomy fits may have reached her, and 
what pain they gave his mother; and how 
much better his father augured of Roland's 
success in life than of his ; above all, anxious 
feais may have crossed Annie's heart, whether 
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Joel Yorke's free-thinking opinions on reli- 
gion, as well as other subjects, which he made 
no secret of, were such as she could approve 
of in her husband ? and if not, was his the 
kind of mind on which anything she could say 
or do, to improve it, would have much im- 
pression, so as, haply, ever to bring him to 
conviction ?'' 

These were serious questions that Annie 
very likely put to herself many a time before 
that unfortunate bill affair of her father's, 
which severed the friendship of the two fami- 
lies beyond all Arnold Grey's peace-making 
powers to re-unite them; since which Joel 
had applied himself closer to business, and in 
the absorbing thirst for money-making, seem- 
ingly found a solace for the loss of what he 
used to declare to his mother, " He coveted 
the possession of more than all his father's 
riches." And till his father's death, the 
thought of Annie "Walcot ever being the wife 
of another preyed on him continually ; none 
the less because he often heard Roland speak- 
ing in her praise, and saying " what a sweet. 
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amiable, nice-mannered, pious, sensible girl she 

was I and how happy the man might be, who 

called her his 1" Indeed, those fervent praises 

of Eoland's occupied far more of Joel's thoughts 

than even his mother supposed ; and but that 

a bar was put to his brother's further visits to 

The Eookery, as well as his own, his jealous 

heart would have suffered much more than it 

did. As it was, it tortured him dreadfully, 

every time he heard of the admiration that 

Annie's sweet face and engaging manners 

were inspiring every one with who knew her ; 

and one day when Koland came in with 

glowing cheeks to tell him, "he had just met 

her at the Vicarage, and walked with her and 

Mary Grey to the lodge-gates," Joel turned 

so deadly pale, that Roland was frightened ; 

and attributing it to over-fatigue, insisted on 

it, " That he should leave the work to him for 

a fortnight, and go and have a blow at the 

sea-side." 

Joel listened, — ^nay, appeared grateful to 

his brother, for his aflFectionate concern for 

him, and promised " to think of it." He did, 

c 5 
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and of mncli else beside. But Joel went not 
to the sea-fidde then, nor ever after. He 
sought his mother, however, the first time she 
was alone for the evening, while his father was 
taldng a cup of tea atGeofltey Drayton's, and 
sat and talked with her till it was dark, of 
Annie, and ^^ whether she thought there was 
any chance ever of a reconciliation between 
Sir Hugh and his fether?'' His mother's 
sigh sufficiently answered the question. But 
Joel repeated it. " Never, I am afraid," said 
his mother. " Sir Hugh will not forgive 
him, he declares, as long as he lives." At 
which Joel's eyes dropped on the floor ; and 
putting his thumb to his lips, he began gnaw- 
ing at his nail as usual. It was getting too 
dark to work any longer, and Charlotte Yorke 
let the needle fall into her lap, and sinking 
back in her chair, Joel went on with his 
thumb— and they remained for five minutes 
or so buried in their own thoughts. Then 
Joel brisked up again all of a sudden, and 
changing the subject, talked on of one thing 
or another, to amuse them, till Nanny brought 
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in the candles ; when he played at back-gam- 
mon with his mother till supper. After which 
he had a long talk again with Eoland about 
the Walcots, and Weymouth; and went to 
bed with quite a sparkle in his eyes ; — though 
there was nothing too good, seemingly, that 
Eoland could say of Annie, who evidently 
was becoming a greater favorite with him, the 
more he of saw her. 

If Annie asked herself anxious questions 
about Joel, before his father's death, that 
dreadful event served in nowise to calm and 
reassure her. For the tittle-tattle of the town 
she cared nothing. If she herself or her sister 
or brother had been an inmate of a house in 
which a frightfiil murder had been com- 
mitted, she and they would have had to run 
the gauntlet of public curiosity. That was all 
reasonable enough. And time had done no- 
thing to verify any of their scandals. On the 
contrary, it had daily made more manifest, 
how farthest oflF the right mark those were 
often, in such cases, who thought themselves 
the nearest. Yorke House, though the sable 
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curtain would always hang over it, stood firm 
and flourished, nay, ^^got firmer and more 
flourishing/' they said, " than ever I And was 
not this a sufficient re&tation of all their 
groundless charges and calumnies ? Would a 
just Heaven continue to shower increased 
riches on a house, any member of which was 
guilty of such a crime as had deluged Yorke 
House with blood ?" 

" Yes," Arnold Grey would have answered, 
if the question had been put to him, " He, the 
just Judge, works not His will, nor His way 
with man's eyes and understanding. He gives, 
and He takes away, as it seems good to Him 
to do. We sow in tears and bitterness, that 
We may reap in joy. Out of the evil things 
of this world, are worked mightier ends, to His 
glory in heaven, than human thought knows 
aught of. Is he not the only Alpha and 
Omega ? Are not the beginnings and endings 
of all things with Him ? What, if what man 
calls justice, should seem to sleep for a thou- 
sand years— is He not always awake ? Will 
He suffer wrong to be done, and take no note 
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of it ?" Cease your blind complainings, then, 
O, man 1 and abide with patience, and fiill 
faith. His good time, which will come, O, ye 
red-right-handed I at an hour when you think 
not, thoagh you have hidden yourself from 
Him so long, that you say * surely He must 
have been asleep, and did not know it/ 

Yes, 'Yorke House stood, if possible, 
firmer and more flourishing than ever I' people 
said ; and Annie was the more rejoiced at it, 
after the dark cloud that had been over it so 
long. But Annie was not equally pleased to 
be told, " how increasingly mean and miserly 
Joel was getting, the richer he grew." She 
had never thought him generous, not one 
quarter as much so as Roland, but she never 
could have believed, unless her father had 
vouched for it with his own knowledge, that 
" he would dig up the potatoes in the patch 
of ground behind his house with his own 
hands, rather than employ a labourer ; and 
would pick up a nail or a pin in the streets 
and carry them home with him ; and borrow 
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Ms lucifer matclies from a neighbour, sooner 
than buy them; and had left oflF drinking 
milk with his tea, to save the expense of it ; 
and talked of boarding up some of the win- 
dows of his house, facing the river, to lesson 
the tax ; and when, in addition, she heard 
that he almost starved himself; and had worn 
little else but one suit and hat for five years ; 
and, as soon as his sister Mabel left him, would 
never have more than one candle of an eve- 
ning in the parlor ; and took nothing for sup- 
per — ^thin and meagre as he was — ^but water 
gruel or onion porridge,'' — she turned pale at 
the thought of ' what a fate hers would have 
been, if she had been Mrs. Joel Yorke I' though, 
spite of all, old memories sometimes came 
plaintively pleading a word or two in his 
favor, and whispering in her ear — ' How dif- 
ferent it might have been, if the families had 
never quarrelled, and she had fallen to his 
lot, his best treasure of all 1 to gently con- 
vince him, with her wifely love and counsel, 
of his errors, and confirm in him what was good; 
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and so guide him to the happiness, which 
now, rich howsoever he might be in every 
thing else, he should never know, without 
her/ 

Since his father's death, Joel had been but 
once to the Rookery, and then it was a com- 
pulsory call with Colonel Ferrand, as chair- 
man, on some sessional business with Sir Hugh ; 
after which he went into the drawing-room and 
sat with Mrs. Ferrand and Maud for ten minutes. 
Annie was from home, on a visit to Miss Elea- 
nor Poynts at Rexford, and Joel began to fid- 
get on his chair and get uneasy, when, in five 
minutes, she did not make her appearance. 
Then he enquired after her, and " hoped she was 
well,'' and said " how much he should like 
to see her again I" and was evidently not a 
little disappointed, when told where she was, 
and "that it was not likely she would return 
home for some weeks ; for Aunt Eleanor was 
just then very gay with her dinner and eve- 
ning parties ; and Annie was so Dpiuch admired, 
and was so much better in health, for the change, 
and so happy I that it would be a pity for her 
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not to stay as long as she could, now she was 
away," 

There was a fresh crayon portrait of Annie 
and her sister in the boudoir, which Mrs. Fer- 
rand took him in to see ; and he stood gazing 
at it with such evident delight! that Maud 
could not help smiling at the thought " Of 
what Annie would say next day, when she 
wrote and told her of the very pointed enqui- 
ries her old beau had made after her ; and how 
chop fallen he looked, when he found she was 
not at home ; and how she, poor Maud I could 
hardly get so much as a glance over the chif- 
fonier, beside such a matchless divinity I'' All 
which, when Annie got it, raised a mixture of 
feelings in her breast, that she could scarcely 
accoimt for at the moment. Pity had far more 
to do with them, than love. That her heart 
told her plainly. Annie was not one to de- 
ceive herself. If she had ever loved Joel, 
really loved him, the least little bit imaginable, 
love had nothing to do with what she felt for 
him then. What were those feelings with 
which he once inspired her ? Ah I then she was 
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very young? Then she knew but little of his 
character, and had fancied a hundred things 
that time had proved to her the mistake of. 
And did he really love her still T and Annie 
took Maud's letter to a quiet nook in the shrub- 
bery, and sat down and read it again, over and 
over, till she knew it by heart. And when it 
was time to go in again, she felt happier for 
the soul-searching examination she had had 
with herself. And, curiously enough, who 
should be at the glass-door, with the Vicar of 
Millford and Aunt Eleanor, but Eoland 
Yorke, come to pay his respects to the hos- 
pitable mistress of The Priory, before his re- 
turn to Yoxminster. And as Roland's beauti- 
ful, bright, blue, beaming eyes fell on her, 
Annie felt the blood mount to her cheeks, and 
a pleasurable feeling play round her heart ; as 
they shook hands, and thoughts of old times 
came back, — ^and it more than ever struck her, 
as they strolled and talked together among 
the flowers, how " infinitely superior, in every 
material respect, the one brother was to the 
other." 
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The ice broken, Joel made a point of shew- 
ing himself round and about Millford twice a 
year, at the tithe gatherings, and walking 
across to the Eookery, to ask after the family, 
and, no doubt, see Miss Annie, if he could. 
But it so happened, that on no one of the oc- 
casions that brought him there, was she at 
home ; and his suspicious temper taking it to 
mean,that she purposely avoided him — ^whereas, 
it had reached him, through Nanny, how often 
his brother Eoland had been seen of late walk- 
ing with her and Mary Grey, from house to 
house — ^he never went there again ; but, brood- 
ing over it, got so savage and sullen, that 
Nanny could do nothing to please him ; and 
the old house became so dull and uncomfort- 
able, that, but for past times, Nanny would 
have " packed up her little all, and packed 
herself oflF, too," she declared, " anywhere, 
rather than have gone on leading the life she 
did." 

But as rumour said nothing more of these 
rambles of Eoland' s with Annie and Mary, 
than that " they seemed very happy together ! 
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and that Mary Grey thought there was no one 
to be compared with Roland Yorke 1" Joel 
cheered up a little. And an invitation to dinner 
at Lyncourt Hall finding him in better spirits 
than usual, from some excellent sales of malt 
he had made at Eexford : — " what if he ac- 
cepted it, and went and judged with his own 
eyes, how the case stood, and whether ' no one 
was as incomparable, in Roland's estimation 
as Mary Grey ?" On the satisfactory issue of 
which, depended, seemingly, more of poor 
Nanny's peace and comfort in Yorke House, 
than Nanny was aware of. 

Clearly, some extraordinary change had 
come over the spirit of Joel Yorke' s dream, 
or he never would have come down to his 
breakfast that morning as he did, with nearly 
a new suit of clothes on, and, later in the day, 
bought himself a new hat in High Street, and 
a new pair of gloves, and made all the neigh- 
bours peep and peer over their blinds and out 
of their doors at him, as he passed, as if it 
were not quite time enough he gave a holiday 
to the old ones ? And though, when he pre- 
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sented himself full-fig before the young ladies 
at Lyncourt, his sister Mabel — ^who was such a 
curious creature ! — seemed to care not a button, 
so that it was her brother, whether he looked 
handsome or ugly, there can be no doubt she 
regarded the becoming appearance he made 
that day, as a decided change for the better no 
less than did Annie and Mary, and, if the truth 
must be told, felt a vast deal prouder of 
him, as they walked about, chatting and laugh- 
ing together, than if he had got on that raga- 
muffin old coat and rusty hat, " which" — ^whis- 
pering in his ear — Mabel, with all her saucy 
indifference, couldn't help asking him, " If he 
would make her a present of now, to give to 
the gardener to hang up for a scare-crow ?" 

A little fiin must have been quite a relief to 
Joel, shut up as he was always in that dull 
old house at Yoxminster, with scarcely any 
one but Nanny to speak to, or Geoffrey Dray- 
ton, for an hour of an evening, unless Roland 
dropped in, from one year's end to another ; 
and pinching Mabel's ear, his eyes sparkled so 
at the fresh flush of feeling that came over 
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him, as he gave way to old thoughts, that 
Annie was " quite surprised to see him look- 
ing so well ! after the woeftil accounts she had 
lately heard of him ;" and stole so many plea- 
sant glances at him, that Mary Grey, pulling 
Mabel back by the arm, " to tell her the name 
of an extraordinary gold-breasted gad-fly that 
had just lighted on a shrub beside her, with 
gossamer wings spread out like two pretty 
fans," let them get on some paces before ; " so 
that if they wanted to have a chat with each 
other, about anything particular — ^would it be 
doing as they would be done by, if Mabel and 
Mary prevented it ? " 

What a shifting scene is man's life of ever 
changing chances ! But twenty-four hours 
past, and Joel Yorke was sitting in his parlor, 
with his hands clasped in his lap and his eyes 
on the floor, thinking " what he would give for 
an hour with Annie all alone I that he might 
judge for himself how far time had altered her 
feelings towards him," and heaving sigh after 
sigh, at the thought " that he might never again 
have the opportunity he longed for" — ^and now, 
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there he was by her side, close to her, so close 
that his arm touched hers, palpably touched 
it ; as they turned into the narrow foot-path 
across the shubbery, that led into a pleasant 
turfed walk down to the water, bordered on 
either side with beautiful raised beds of choicest 
flowers, fenced in with trained espaliers, then 
groaning under their golden fruits ; at the bot- 
tom of which brawled and eddied along over 
its stony bed, the little river that gave its name 
to the place, so full of trout of all sizes, that 
to get a day's fishing in the Lyncourt Hall 
waters, was one of those piscatorial treats, of 
which the world would have heard, if Old 
Isaac had been there for a ' throw,' as often as 
Eoland Yorke had, with his college-chum 
and esteemed ' brother of the angle,' Clement 
Walcot, of whom more anon, when we come 
to talk something of poetry. 

No, it was no dream I As if suddenly 
transported by magic from deepest darkness 
to an efiulgence that almost blinded him 1 Joel 
Yorke was by Annie's side, and so close to 
her, that their arms touched ! and he fancied 
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he could count the beatings of her heart, hj 
his own. And now that his wish was accom- 
plished, how felt he ? It is difficult to define 
it. Bewildered — dumb-struck — literally- 
choked, with the gush of overwhelming 
thoughts that came over him, and the mingled 
feelings that might have no utterance, and 
the torturing questions that rose to his lips, 
and sent the blood back freezing to his heart 
again, till the cold drops stood on his fore- 
head, and made him feel to tremble so, that, 
though he would have given thousands, if he 
could but have spoken the one sentence, on 
which his fate was hanging, his tongue clove 
to the roof of his mouth, as if paralysed — ^and 
they reached the river-side before he had 
scarcely uttered a word, beyond a monosyl- 
lable or so, to Annie's general remarks! 

Embarrased rather by his peculiar manner, 
Annie was glad to emerge from the penned- 
in closeness of the espalier walk, on to the 
broad, open grass-flat, that, sloping down to 
the water, offered a pleasant stroll along its 
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banks, for nearly half-a-mile, to the village, 
and was an agreeable change, after the more 
shaded alleys, which were close and damp 
when the sun was not on them, however 
charming during the noon-day heat, with their 
refreshing coolness and gorgeous flowers and 
foliage. And Annie, untying the strings of 
her bonnet, breathed freer, as the breeze from 
the hill-side fanned her cheeks, and aflForded 
a fresh topic of conversation, in which, if in- 
clined to talk at all, it was likely that Joel 
would feel an interest — viz., his brother's 
pretty rustic residence, called ' The Hermitage,' 
on the hill-brow, the long, corkscrew chim- 
neys of which peeping invitingly up over the 
little forest of firs and oaks and hazels in 
which it lay embowered, not ten minutes' 
walk from where they stood, were never- 
failing objects of interest to the good folks at 
the Hall, especially so to Mabel and Mary, who, 
never tired, seemingly, of those " castles of 
content, out of cots," which, with the lunettes 
to help them, they took such delight in build- 
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ing up— and up — ^and up — ^though down they 
always came, somehow or other, "just as they 
were all but finished." 

"There is not a spot I like more than 
this/' said Annie, facing the wind which blew 
fresh and bracing up the river ; " it is so nice 
to be near the water I" 

" I never knew they could see The Cottage 
so well from here,'' observed Joel, looking in 
the direction of Roland's house. 

" Nor could they," explained Annie, " be- 
fore your brother cut down some of the trees, 
and made those peep-holes. Don't you think 
it an improvement ?" 

" I can't say I do. I don't like red brick 
among trees. It's always an eye-sore to 
me. 

" Oh, we think it so picturesque ! peeping 
out in that way, with the black bricks mixed 

« 

with it. You prefer a slate roof?" 

"Before — ^you couldn't tell what it was. 
I'd rather look at trees a great deal, than that. 
As it was, you might have fancied what you 
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liked — ^the park-house behind them, if you 
chose." 

" A park-house picturesque ? When do 
you ever see such a thing in a picture, worth 
a penny ? Or a lady or gentleman either ? 
unless for a portrait ? And you used to be such 
an artist. Have you seen Eoland lately ?" 

" Yes, a day or two ago." 

"Don't you think he is looking very 
well now ?" 

" Much as usual," and JoeFs cheeks tingled 
for an instant, at the thought, " whether it was 
said in allusion to his own pale face ?" 

" He says he has enjoyed his health so well 
since he went to The Hermitage. We were 
all of us there yesterday." 

" Yes, so I heard." 

" Why didn't you come, too ? You never 
come now. It's too bad of you I" 

" Perhaps I might, if I had known who 
would be there." 

" You can't think how nicely he has fitted 
it up. It is quite a bijou ! And he does 
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nearly all the gardening himself. He is so 
industrious I" 

" He takes a pleasure in it, I suppose." 
" Yes ; and what a blessing it is, to take a 
pleasure in that which duty requires us to do 
very often, as much as inclination ? Certainly, 
Roland seems to make a pleasure of every- 
thing he does. And I forget how many pairs 
of thick shoes Mary Grey was saying he wore 
out in a year, pacing about from one to the 
other." 

" He seems to have your good word ?" 
'^ If not, I should stand alone at Lyncourt 
and MUlford." 

" And you were there yesterday T 
" Yes, and passed such a pleasant afternoon ! 
Mabel is going there to-morrow again, to drink 
tea." 

" Oh I Going alone ?" 
'• We thought of walking across after din- 
ner, for an hour or two, if there's nothing to 
prevent. Why won't you dbme, too ?" 
" Your father has no objection to thaVr 

D 2 
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" To my going with Maud ? — none at all. 
He likes Eoland exceedingly !" 

'' Oh !" and for half a minute Joel's eyes 
were immovably fixed on the earth; when 
suddenly raising them, and looking Annie fiill 
in the face : — " How times are altered," he 
sighed : — ^and the tone in which he said it was 
so movimful, that Annie felt her cheeks lose 
their glow for a moment or two, and her heart 
beat faster with the thoughts that came over 
her, for not one of which could she have given 
any particular reason, except that " whenever 
Joel looked up at her in that way, there was 
something so peculiar in the expression of his 
eyes, that, though meant to be kind and ap- 
proving, it rather fiightened than flattered 
her; and that was so vexing, as it would 
have so grieved her to have said or done any- 
thing, even unintentionally, to wound his 
feelings." 

" Yes," replied Annie, " they are indeed 1 
It must be more than six years since we were 
at the river side together. What a gap in 
one's life ! And how fond we were of the 
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seat tliere under tte oak, where you used to 
read to me those charming tales of De Foe's 
and Washmgton Irving's, while Roland and 
Clement were fishing. But you never would 
go with them. You were always such a re- 
cluse. Don't you remember, when we used to 
bring you down those great lumps of cake, 
and biscuits, and apples for luncheon, how 
Eoland would snatch up a handfol, and Cle- 
ment, too, and be off again ; and, while you 
were reading to me and Maud, catch all those 
baskets fiill ? Those were happy days, were 
they not ? But how tanned and freckled we 
got. Poor Miss Rossiter, the governess, used 
to be in a sad way about it ! Papa scolded 
her so for it. Just as if she could help 
it?" 

Joel smiled. 

" Yes, and don't you recollect," went on 
Annie, pleased to have something to run on 
with, that was mutually amusing, without 
saying too much " that day when you came 
with a new book, and I was not there, because 
Clement had made me go up to the lock with 
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them in the boat, to shew me how he could 
row ? — ^how cross you were ?" 

" How do you know I was cross ?" 

" You recollect the great trout I caught — 
all by myself?" 

" I recollect.'' 

'^And how jealous you were about that, 
too?" 

^* How do you know I was jealous ?" 

" Because, though you professed to be so 
pleased with it, when I oflfered it you, to take 
home, you nearly knocked it out of my hand, 
you were in such a temper." 

'^ Did I do nothing worth remembering, but 
that?" asked Joel, again with an earnest look 
up into her face, that puzzled Annie to know 
how to take exactly, without appearing to 
notice it. 

"Yes," she smiled; " you came over, like 
a good boy, next day, to beg my pardon, which 
I have not forgotten either." 

" I think I could call to mind something 
else," added Joel,lm voice audibly trembling, 
and still keeping his eyes rivetted on her face, 
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as if watcliing for a consenting look or word^ 
to unfetterhis Upsby, and unburden his mind of 
the load on it ; *' sometliing that if — ^if you 
can — I shall never forget 1" 

Annie felt the necessity of being explicit. 

"I know what you mean/' she replied, 
after a moment's thought, and with her usual 
calmness and self-possession ; « and you wiU 
give me credit for as good a memory as your 
own, for those past happy days we were talk- 
ing of ; but you are weU aware, how ' times 
have changed,' as you say, since then, and how 
little hope there is now, of — of our ever again 
being on the same footing of intimacy as we 
once were ?" 

" You allude to the unfortunate determina" 
tion on your father's part, I suppose," replied 
Joel, sinking his eyes on the grass again, and 
weighing his words well before uttering them, 
'^ to regard that fooUsh bill affair, as a per- 
sonal affront. Nothing could be more errone- 
ous. No personal slight was ever intended in 
the matter. It was simply a matter of busi- 
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ness, and wouW have been so taken by ninety- 
nine men out of a hundred.'^ 

" I am not competent to discuss that," re- 
turned Annie, "even if I had the wish. Possibly 
papa may be under a mistake ; I do not say he 
is right ; but we have talked with him too 
often about it, to have any hope that he will 
ever alter his mind." 

'^ You say, you do not desire to forget those 
past happy days of which we have been talk- 
ing ?" returned Joel, sadly, and in a voice so 
hollow, that Annie's heart almost reproached 
her for speaking so plainly. " If so, and any- 
thing should happen to make us good friends 
again — ^how then ? — ^you know what I mean ? 
— ^you know what I should prize more 
than all the rest of the world put to- 
gether?" 

" It can never be 1" said Annie. " Such a 
reconciliation as you speak of, is impossible 1 
You know my father as well as I do." 

" No sacrifices that — ^that I could make," 
pursued Joel, '^ to bring about a right under- 
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standing^ would be too great — no, not if it cost 
me half my fortune." 

'' Sacrifices I" repeated Annie. " How do 
you mean ?" 

" I said but a word just now, about that un- 
lucky bank business, and see how wp you were 
with me in a moment r 

" So we women always are, don't you know 
that ?" smiled Annie, " when we meddle with 
things that we don't understand?" 

" When I said sacrifices," explained Joel, 
fetching a deep breath ; " it was not the right 
word — ^not exactly what I meant to say. 
What I meant was, I am not the miserable 
miser — say what else they may of me — ^not 
quite the mercenary wretch they make me 
out." 

Annie felt the blood mount into her cheeks 

again ; but an instant's reflection prompted the 

safe cours'e, and smiling at what Joel had 

just said, he stook courage, and by pursuing 

the thought uppermost, could listen, if she 

could not talk, without further fear of hurting 

his feelings. 
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" What I meant to say," continued Joel, in 
a more cheerful tone, *' was tMs — -but don't 
be ajagry with ine if I ^peak my mind,-— ^I sup- 
pose you know how wrath it made your father, 
—when he found whose money took up that 
trumpery bill ?" 

'^ Trumpery?" 

** Well, that bill then. It was trumpery, in 
comparison with the fuss made about it I 
wish we had never had anything to do With 
it. But that was not our fault. Brockett 
came to us, and what was done, we did to 
oblige. Well, I was going to say, you know 
how angry it made Sir Hugh. But why was 
he «o angry ? And ev^ay time Brockett has 
come to us since then, instead of making mat- 
ters better, it has made them worse. And very 
soon he'll be coming again most likely, and 
then what am I to do ?" 

" What about ? I don't understand you," 
said Annie, reddening, then turning ashy pal6, 
as the truth flashed across her " of the heavy 
mortgages on The Kookery,.and who had them 
in his hands." 
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" Nay, if you are going to be angry with 
me," muttered Joel, "I won't say another 
word ; though what I was going to add need'nt 
make you cross, that I know of." 

" Indeed, I am not cross," smiled Annie. 
" But you can hardly expect me to be very 
gay on a subject of which, if you suppose I 
know anything, you must also suppose I feel 
anything but inclmed to be merry about." 

" That's true," agreed Joel. " Well then, 
you know, I daresay, how fond your father is 
of his place ? And what a pity it is 1 he goes 
on kicking the money down as he does, trying 
to get back what he has lost? And you need'nt 
be told how that must end ? Soon he won't 
have an acre, or a stick left, he can call his 
own. He knows no more about business than 
a child. It's a hobby will throw him, before 
long, out of house and home, if he don't mind. 
Ask Brockett if it won't. But those lawyers 
must live — ^it's no use asking them^ 

" You draw a dark picture of us," said 
Annie, turning back homewards. 

" If I do," returned Joel, glancing up an- 
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xiously at her, " it*s because tliere's a bright 
side to it, if I can get you to see it." 

"Getw^r 

" Yes, your 

" What can / do, to make it brighter, how- 
ever dark it may be ?" and as they entered the 
espalier-walk again, Annie felt a sickening 
feeling come over her, that was stifling ; and 
picking a sprig or two of lavender, and smell- 
ing hard at it, it seemed to save her from 
fainting. 

They walked half way up the alley in 
silence ; when seeming suddenly to recollect 
himself : 

" It is your deliberate opinion is it," went 
on Joel, " that there is no hope of a reconci- 
liation between us — such a reconciliation as 
would encourage me to look for a renewal of 
those once warm feelings of mutual— am I 
only to call it r&gard for each other — ^which 
you say you have not forgotten, and which you 
know very well I shall ever treasure in my 
memory as long as I live ?" 

" It Z5," said Annie ; " and your knowledge 
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of mj father musj; satisfy jou that I am 
right/' 

"My knowledge of him/' pursued Joel, 
sinking his voice as they came nearer the house, 
" induces me to indulge a hope, th/it if a clear 
understanding were come to between us, about 
that luckless bill, every other bar to our shak- 
ing hands might be swept away with a breath. 
That's what I mean by ' the bright side of the 
picture.' There now — ^" and Joel stopped 
short — ^as Mabel and Mary's voices, in high glee 
with Roland on the lawn, caught his ear — much 
as he would have done, if at market over a 
bargain, — " if I thought there was any chance 
of our being friends again, the same as ever-" 
and his lip quivered as he spoke — " I would 
make it worth his while— worth his while, to 
think better of me than he does now — ^there 
shouldn't be a shilling — ^not a shilling's tie on 
the place an hour after we had struck the bar- 
gain — so help me heaven I Good bye." 

" You are not going ?" said Annie, colour- 
ing deeply, as he held out his hand, to take 
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iarewelL " Roland's here. DonH go till you 
have seen him." 

" I can't stay longer now/' looking at his 
watch. 

" But what will Mabel say ?" 

" I will make it up with her on Wednes- 
aay." 

" We shall see you then ?" 

" Yes, most likely." 

But Mabel, hearing his voice, ran away 
from Mary ; and catching Joel by the arm : — 

"Now you are my prisoner 1" she cried; 
"get away if you can." 

" He is so self-willed," agreed Annie ; " he 
won't do as I want him." 

" What is that, darling?" 

" To stop and see Eoland, who^ I daresay, 
has come across on purpose." 

" Won't he ? We shall see," laughed Ma- 
bel. But all the pulling and persuading would 
not do. Joel had said he must go. And there 
was that on his brow, as Boland came bound- 
ing down the walk with Mary, to grasp hands. 
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and try what he could do, that brooked no 
coaxing. Annie looked fegged and dispirited. 
There was evidently a cloud over them both. 
Mabel tried in vain. Go he would. And hav- 
ing seen him to the end of the grounds — 

"Good bye again/' said Joel, regarding 
Annie with a parting gaze that turned her 
cold. And off : — "what will the folks say 
now, I wonder ?" muttered Joel to himself — 
"Joel Yorke been out and about, no one knows 
nows where, these four hours I" — ^and, till out 
of sight, they heard him chuckling to himself 
over it, as if it were the best ftin imaginable ! 
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CHAPTER IIL 



SIR HUGH ON HIS HOBBY. 

Joel Yobke had not lefk Lyncourt five 
minutes, when Sir Hugh Walcot came canter- 
ing up the drive on a spirited grey horse, as 
impetuous and impatient as himself, when his 
blood was up, which it seemed to be that day, 
almost to boiling-point, to judge by the way 
he bounded along and brought his master to 
the hall-door in a style that betokened his 
breed, and what it could do when it liked, 
and anything had happened to put them both 
on their mettle. Evidently, Sir Hugh had 
been riding fast, as was shewn by Daredevil's 
fbaming flanks and panting nostrils, as leap- 
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ing from the saddle and throwing the rein to 
his groom, he kissed Annie on the cheek, and 
pointing to them, bade her " observe the joy 
in his eye 1 at the thought of the gallop to Rex- 
ford and back, he knew, as well as he did, he 
was going to have before dinner." 

'^ Before dinner?" echoed Annie; " and it's 
now five o'clock ?" 

" Yes ? Lots of time ! Ferrand's out, isn't 
he? Grone to Rexford? Ah, then I shall 
catch him, perhaps, coming back. What time 
is it, do you say ?" 

" Past five." 

"As late as that? By George 1 I must 
look sharp then. Hark ! who's that?" 

" Eoland, and Mabel Yorke, and Mary 
Grey." 

" Ah I We must ask them to dinner next 
week. Don't forget to tell your mother. 
Any day you like, after Thursday. Who was 
that, do you know, crossing the Park just now ? 
Uncommonly like Joel Yorke." 

" It was Joel." 

" You don't say so 1 He here ?" 
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** I never was more surprised ! He took us 
quite unawares." 

"Ah! — eh?— yes? — ^what the deuce is in 
the wind now?" 

" Some fresh fancy of his, I suppose — ^no- 
thing else." 

" H-m— oh— fresh fancy ?" 

" He is such an odd creature ! He does 
nothing like anybody else. He hasn't paid a 
visit anywhere till to-day, Boland says, for 
five years — ^not a friendly visit, I mean." 

"Friendly? H — ^m. Heaven defend us I 
as the Scotch say. Came in his old coat ?" 

" No, indeed I In as nice a suit as you 
have on now, though creased rather, that's 
true. I never saw him dressed better." 

" H — ^m — ^what was that for?" 

" What for ? Don't you know what a beau 
he was of mine once ?" 

" How did he know you were here?" 

" Did I say he came to see wef 

" If he did — ^here you were." 

" Papa, how foolish 1 Couldn't they have 
told him at the Vicarage ? Of course Mrs. 
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Bonney could, or Dora Friend at The Her- 
outage." 

*' How should she know?" 

" Because, when we went there for Mabel 
Yorke and Mary Grey, she saw us return with 
them down the hill. You are very curious 
to-day, papa dear." 

" Curious ? And who's very close ? Joel 
Yorke don't come paying afternoon calls in 
his best clothes, for nothing. He must have 
had them on, too, mustn't he, before Dora saw 
him, you goose ?" 

That was clear enough ; and Annie coloured 
a little, and smiled at the compliment paid to 
her sagacity. 

" And he looked pretty well, did he ?" went 
on Sir Hugh, turning down a side walk among 
the laurels, where th^ could chat at ease. 
" Little better than a bag of bones, I guess ?" 

" He is very thin, certainly, but not as much 
BO as I expected to see him," replied Annie. 

" I never set eyes on such a spectre as he 
looked at market yesterday," humphed Sir 
Hugh. " FU be hanged, if I think he has had 
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an hour's peace since lie came in for the 
money. It's that wears all the flesh off him 
so. There's a precious sharp thorn in his bed 
of roses, I'll bet a guinea ! though— and how 
he does it I'll be shot if I can make out — 
nothing he touches but turns to gold. He 
made five hundred pounds clear in a day, by 
that rise in malt, and see what I lost, and took 
Drayton's advice, too? The devil's in that 
Joel Yorke — he's never by any chance 
wrong." 

" EecoUect, he was brought up to business 
from Ms infancy," reminded Annie, suppress- 
ing a sigh, at the thought " of how often her 
father had been told that, to no avail." 

"H — ^m — ^yes — that's true — so he was," as- 
sented Sir Hugh, as he dived his hand into 
his breast-pocket for a paper he wanted; "got 
the head and heart for it, there's something in 
that ; though, look at Macgruff, and Jenkins, 
and that little chap Podge — ^you don't call 
either of them men of business ? and yet see 
what they have made by good luck — sheer 
good luck, nothing else." 
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" My dear papa, they have got the ' heads 
and hearts ' for it, as you say. There's the 
secret." 

" Of good luck ? Nonsense I They've got 
plenty of capital — that's it — ^that's the stuff, 
I can tell you, to go to market with. There, 
if I knew where to put my hand on five 
thousand pounds to-morrow, you'd see if I 
wouldn't double it before six months." 

" Thank heaven you don't, then !" was on 
Annie's lips ; but there hung unuttered, as she 
knew very well that nothing spurred her 
father on more, when he was galloping away 
with himself, than the determination to shew 
them " what silly geese they were ! to suppose 
he could be thrown from a hobby of his, clever 
horseman as he was." 

" By the bye," went on Sir Hugh, smilingly 
opening the Prospectus of ' The Grand Me- 
tropolitan Vegetable Company,' in his hand, 
that was to make all their fortunes, with 
' Limited Liability, and a Capital of 
£2,000,000, in 40,000 shares of £50 each ;' 
" Joel Yorke didn't say anything, did he. 
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about — about," (running his eye down the 
clauses) " business of any sort ?" 

Annie blushed again. But her father was 
too much engaged with his own reflections, to 
notice it ; and reading on, she had time to ar- 
range her thoughts^ and frame the answer she 
deemed advisable :— 

" Papa, dear, is it likely Joel Yorke would 
talk to us about bench matters ?" 

" Said nothing either, did he, about this 
New Vegetable Company they are talking so 
of?" 

" Not a word, that I heard." 

"H — m — ^he's so confounded close about 
everything f Though I don't suppose it's the 
sort of thing he'd fancy much— not in his way 
— ^not under his thumb enough. It will pay, 
though, all the same for that — ^pay well — 
thirty per cent before this day three months, 
as sure as I'm standing here !" 

" Will it ?" said Annie, absently—*^ what, 
papa dear ?" 

" Haven't you heard ? Hasn't Eoland 
Yorke told you? That's so like a country 
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village — any little nonsensical tittle-tattle 
about nothing, and no need to go advertising 
it ; but come something really worth talking 
of, and nobody knows anything about it. I 
can't stop longer now. Put that (giving her 
the prospectus) in your pocket, and read it the 
first moment youVe got. By George ! I only 
wish I knew where to lay my hand on five or 
six thousand just now. It always happens so I 
That's how it is, Joel Yorke steals those 
marches on us — there's the money, if he wants 
it, to any amount. Give me a little of his 
capital, and you'd see what I'd do ! I'd be 
bound now, to clear a hundred per cent., as 
sure as a gun, by these new shares before six 
months ! There won't be one to be had in the 
market for love or money, they say, in six 
weeks. Macgruflf s in raptures about it 1 and 
catch any one gettibig a half-penny out of him 
for nothing; and Podge and Jenkins will have 
any number they've got to spare them ! I've 
been over to them just now. Deuced annoy- 
ing, isn't it ? Always short of money when 
one wants it most. I'm off now, to find 
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Swivel, if I can, and hear how those Diamond 
shares are getting on. 'Gad ! I shouldn't like 
any screw loose there, by Jove ! And those 
Welsh Irons ought to be paying more than 
they do. I don't feel altogether easy about 
them. If I'm late, tell your mother not to 
keep dinner waiting. I shall see Swivel, if I 
possibly can. Deuced hard if I can't manage 
it somehow I" 

" Papa dear." 

" What ?" 

" Do me a little favour, will you?" 

" In aught I can, command — ^and you shall 
have." 

" Ask Mr. Brockett's opinion about it, before 
you take Swivel's?" 

" There you and your mother quite mis- 
take!" caught up Sir Hugh, sharply; "en- 
tirely misunderstand ! There isn't a cleverer 
or more obliging fellow of his craft anywhere 
in the county, than Oliver Swivel. Brockett's 
a child by his side, in the share-market. I 
have the greatest confidence in him. Look 
how Brockett managed that scandalous bill 
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business for the Yorkes ! He may say as he 
will, he's always playing info their hands. I 
know I have smarted prettily for it ! Why 
did he keep it as long as he did from me, 
where the money came from to take up that 
bill ? I'd have .sold the last stick I'd got in 
the world, rather than have been indebted to 
any of them just then. And now look what 
I'm in for, and all Brockett's doings !" 

" My dear papa, he always says, what he 
has done for you, at any time, he did, to 
oblige." 

"I may believe it or not, as I like, I sup- 
pose? Oblige! Yes, his rich clients of 
Yorke House, no doubt. Swivel suits me 
very well. He knows his business, and I 
never found him otherwise than fair and 
above-board." 

" Oh, pa ! they say he is such a — " 

" Eubbish I stuff and nonsense ! old wo- 
man's twaddle I" fired up Sir Hugh, going 
back to his horse. " Mercy ! how pale you 
look ! So you did when I rode up. What's 

VOL. II. E 
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the matter ? No more colour in your cheeks 
than in my glove. Don't fancy I'm going to 
let Swivel talk me out of my wits. No man 
shall do that ! I'm wide-awake enough, I 
can tell you. Get no fidgets into yo.ur head 
on that score. If I can't see my way clear, I 
shall wash my han^s of it. Bye, bye. If I'm 
not home by seven, don't wait for me." 

" Wash his hands of it." How often had 
Annie heard the same promise from her 
father's lips, when warm in the cause of any 
pet project, and about to throw away the sub- 
stance for the shadow. And now, 'unless he 
could see his way clear, he would wash his 
hands of it ' again ; no man should talk Mm 
out of his wits ; Tie was wide-awake enough ; 
they needn't get any fidgets into their heads 
on that score." When had her father riot 
seen his way clear ? — and, yet, it had led him 
wrong ; when had he rtot been wide-awake ? 
and, yet, only been made aware of his error 
when it was too late ; when had any one 
been abje to take him in ? — and, yet, there he 
was galloping off again as fast as he could 
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go, to the very same astute individual, at 
whom lie had sworn so lustily I last time he 
was * let in' for more than he knew how to 
pay, without giving up another slice of his 
estate to Joel Yorke, for value received. 

And Annie stood watching Daredevil's 
headlong course across the common, so be- 
wildered with the mingled thoughts that 
rushed through her mind, that she was not 
aware that Roland Yorke was within a dozen 
paces of her, on his return to the Vicarage, 
when, with a deep sigh, as her father disap- 
peared from her gaze, she turned to retrace 
her steps to the house, and confronted him, 
smiling on her so pleasantly, that whereas her 
cheeks but the moment before, were pale and 
cold almost as marble, now they burned so, 
with the sudden flush that came into them, as 
she met his eyes regarding her with an ex- 
pression, it seemed to her, of compassion, that 
for a moment or two she felt, if she trusted 
herself to speak, she should burst into tears ; 
and being perhaps of the same opinion, Ro- 
land, smiling cheerfully, shewed her the beau- 

£ 2 
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tiftil bouquet Mabel and Mary bad picked 
bim, to put on bis mantel-piece ; and tbis 
diverting ber tbougbts into a fresb cbannel, 
tbe tbroatftd was gone ; and feeling an irre- 
sistible yearning for tbat intercbange between 
congenial natures, wbicb tbe beart, in beavi- 
ness, flies to, if it can find it, as its surest 
solace, sbe obeyed tbe impulse of tbe moment, 
and putting tbe prospectus ber fatber bad 
given ber to read into Roland's band, ber 
breast was relieved of a beavy weigbt 
wben be took it and looked at it, for tbere 
was a feeling of safety witb Roland — a 
cbeering idea, tbat in bis bands, if no imme- 
diate benefit resulted, no barm could ever 
come. And tbis endeared every one to bim, 
wbo knew tbe wortb of safe counsels, for if be 
could do no more tban advise, it was ' tbe 
bouse built on a rock ' tbat be lived in bim- 
self ; and, spite of smiles or frowns, wboever 
knew Roland Yorke to compromise tbe trutb, 
or compound witb bis conscience ? 

Roland saw in a moment tbe meaning of 
tbose pale cbeeks, and tbat evident tbroatfiil, 
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as he ran his eyes down the prospectus, viz.- 
that Sir Hugh was off agam on his old hob- 
by, galloping away, to find the money some- 
where with which, by a master stroke, to re- 
trieve his losses, and realize the pet-project of 
his life — ^to make his fortune by lucky hits, 
like the Yorkes had done, and to be thought a 
man of business. And as he returned the paper 
to Annie, he did feel more pity for her than 
he could express ; and it not being in his nature 
to disguise his thoughts, where their open 
avowal -appeared to him the better course, 
he hesitated not to agree with her, " how 
sorry he was that her father would not see 
the folly— '' 

" The ruinous mistake I" interrupted Annie. 

" The ruinous mistake I — that's true," went 
on Eoland, " of persisting, spite of all warn- 
ings, in beggaring himself by degrees, as he is 
doing. I was in hopes the last loss would 
have been the last." 

" I fear," said Annie, sadly, " there wUl be 
no last to it, as long as — ^" 

" There is a farthing left to lose ? It is 
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very shocking I — ^very serious I And such an 
absurd scheme as this, too, that he is so wild 
about now. He must be infatuated I surely, 
to have anything to do with it." 

"What can he be thinking of?" cried Annie, 
agitatedly, giving way to the feeling of dread 
that came over her. 

" Of his past losses, more than anything 
else, I am afraid, which a ' lucky hit ' might 
retrieve. There's the mischief. There's the 
fallacy. The last stake is to recovCT all." 

" It will he the last soon, there is no doubt 
of that," sighed Annie, dropping her eyes, foil 
of tears, on the turf; " if he listens to that art- 
fiil Swivel any longer." 

" Oh I has he gone to him ?" 

"Yes. He does nothing without him 
now." 

" I see," muttered Eoland, meditatively, 
"If Swivel has not got the money himself, 
he can get it for him — ^get it where he did the 
last — 'and a pretty picking out of it, too, for 
himself. Do you know where they had the 
£3,000 advance from, for those Welch Irons, * 
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as he calls them, tliat they say are not worth 
a farthing?' 

" From your brother, was it not ?" 

" So I imagine, though I don't know for 
certain. No one else, I think, would have lent 
it on — ^that security/' 

"The Rookery you mean?" and Annie felt 
her heart beat audibly, and a mist come over 
her sight so, that for a moment or two she 
could distinguish nothing but a confused mass 
of figures passing backwards and forwards 
before her eyes, and mocking her, as it were, 
with their hollow smiles, and hypocritical 
bows, and insulting homages. 

" I suppose," continued Eoland, regarding 
her with the deep concern of one who felt his 
inability to help her as he could wish ; " it is 
no secret to your father alone, at home, where 
the money comes from to throw away on 
those fruitless schemes of one kind or an- 
other?" 

"No, indeed. He conceals nothing from 
us. I will say that for him. We all share 
pretty equally — ^pains or pleasures. I some- 
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times think, if he had not us to come to, to 
unburden his mind of the load on it, and so 
get rid of it, it would trouble him more than 
it does, and work its own cure. Now, when- 
ever anything harrasses him, he seems to for- 
get it, if he can get Mamma or me to confide 
in, and tell eveiything to ; and goes off again, 
as if nothing had happened, and talks of the 
place, and of what he means to do with it, as 
though he had given your brother the ' receipt 
in fiill,' he is always ready with, when any 
new scheme turns up to make our fortunes 
by. I wish you could tell me one thing.'' 

" If I could, and it would be of service to 
you in any way," returned Eoland, feelingly, 
" how happy I should be I" 

" I want to know, if I can, how far The 
Eookery is mortgaged to your brother ?" 

" How would it benefit you in any respect, 
if you did r 

" I cannot see how it can advantage me, to 
be in ignorance on such a subject. Best to 
know the truth, and face it." 

" In this instance, what for ?" 
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^^ At all events, there would be an end to 
the new schemes that are constantly impo- 
verishing us so. Something would be gained 
by that. We should have come to the end of 
the tether, and realized our availabilities — there 
would be comfort in that, too •/' and, with a 
bitter smile, Annie gulped down the throatful 
again, with as calm a face as she could ; while 
Eoland was thinking, " what he would have 
given to have been a rich man at that moment,'' 
and granted his heart such a treat as never fell 
to the lot of a poor one, whose only joy on such 
occasions was to know what he would have done, 
if he could ; which not being the case, there was 
no alternative for him but to bow in humble obe- 
dience to the all- wise Dispenser of events, and 
make up for it, by, in every other way in his 
power, doing his utmost to be as neighbourly 
and useful as possible. 

" If you really wish it," resumed Eoland, 

in a tone of deep eamesmess, " I will try and 

ascertain all about it in a day or two ; but, 

candidly, I have no hope that my intelligence 

will bring you any comfort. My impression 

£ 5 
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is, there can be little, if any more, of The 
Eookery, to raise money on now. Perhaps, 
as you say, it would be best to know the 
worst." 

" Which I question wl^ether papa does," 
rejoined Annie, dejectedly. " He cannot be 
aware of his true position ; and it always an- 
gers him so, if we allude to it. If we could 
get him to look things fairly in the face, it 
would be so much better for us all. Yes, I 
should take it as so kind of you, if you would 
try and ascertain that for me. . It is of no use 
to ask Clement. The very thought of affaires^ 
as he calls them, frightens him away from us 
all day, when he is at home. Poor fellow ! I 
am afraid that poet's soul of his will have to 
struggle with some stem matters of fact before 
long that it won't like. While things go on 
quietly he is happy enough ; but the moment 
any of us pull a long face, he rushes away to 
' the sweet, ever smiling face of nature,' he 
says, and won't show himself again tUl, ' we 
have done croaking,' as he calls it." 

" We often have a talk together about facts 
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and fancies/' replied Roland ; " and I must 
own his pictures are very seductive I They^ 
have sent me home, more than once, to my 
solitary chair, more indisposed than befitted 
a poor curate, with his way to make in the 
world, for the work that stared me in the face, 
and had to be done, whether I liked it or not. 
I have myself too much of the poet's soul in 
me, to be as angry with Clement as I ought ; 
though, believe me, I don't scruple to call 
him severely to account sometimes, when he 
soars beyond bounds. My belief is, a little 
stem necessity, to bring him more fece to face 
with facts, than he has ever been brought as 
yet, however disgusted he might be with af- 
faires, tm he got used to them, would do him 
more good a great deal, than if any one left 
him the three hundred a-year he often dreams 
of, to keep him in idleness, and, books, and 
paintings, and music, and flowers, and pencils, 
and pens and paper, to give vent to his soul 
with ; and, when summer came, a thatched cot 
by the water side, and a rod and line in his 
hand from morning tiU night— which he calls 
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* such happiness I' When do you expect him 
back from Tynemouth?" 

" On Monday." 

" Ah, then we shall meet here on Wednes- 
day, most likely. Very well, I will endea- 
vour to learn from Brockett what you want to 
know about The Eookery. It might do no 
harm either, if I sounded my brother a little 
and heard his version of it, though it's ticklish 
work rather, to come to book with him on 
money matters, where the bargain's not quite 
to his mind. I suppose he said nothing to 
you on the subject to-day ?" 

" You suspect that he did, I presume,"" re- 
plied Annie, slightly colouring, but unembar- 
rassed, " by the way you look at me." 

" It struck me as being possible, the moment 
I heard he had crossed the heath, to call 
here." 

".Why so ?" 

" Because I heard, too, he had his best 
clothes on and a new hat — and some weighty 
cause must have been at the bottom of 
that." 
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^' Mabel insists on his giving her the old 
ones, to stick up for a scarecrow." 

" Yes, and high time, too," smiled Roland. 
"They would have lasted, though, a little 
longer, I shouldn't wonder, but for the hope 
of meeting somebody^ to appreciate the im- 
provement, in his rounds to-day." 

" And, I assure you, she did appreciate it," 
smiled Annie, with a glance up at the grave 
brow with which the personal pronoun was 
pronounced. " It put me so in mind of old 
times." 

"Of which Joel was no less pleased to 
talk than yourself, I dare say ?" rejoined Eo- 
land, almost in a tone of depression. 

" No ; he said very little about them." 

" How was that ?" 

"I suppose, he was ftdler of something 
else." 

" Oh ! How do you think he looked ?" 

" Shockingly thin and broken, but better 
than I expected." 

" He leads such a shut-up life — ^such a mis- 
erable one I" 
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" Dreadfiil ! by all accounts." 

" Never breathes the fresh air but once a 
week, at markets, or when he goes down to 
the wharf; and, Nanny says, is starving him- 
self into a skeleton." 

" How deplorable 1" 

" I advised him the other day to get mar- 
ried. A wife does wonders very often, where 
all else fails." 

" In your brother's case, do you think a 
wife would mend matters ?" 

" I sometimes fancy he seems to think so 
himselfl" 

" Indeed T 

" And I shouldn't be surprised if — ^if it were 
running in his head, when he bought himself 
the new hat he had on to-day, and that hand- 
some pair of kid-gloves — ^may be, that was 
what his thoughts were so fiill of?" 

" He was very smart, was he not? I will 
tell you what he said to me, if you like. 
There is no secret in it, that I can see. No, 
we did not talk much of old times, though he 
remembered all about that day when I went 
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up to the * lock ' with you and Clement in the 
boat, and afterwards caught that beautiful 
trput I and how, when I oflFered it him, to take 
home, he knocked it out of my hand, he 
was so jealous I But I think it pained him 
rather than otherwise, to look back ; for he 
complained ^ of the wrong that had been done 
him,' as well as his father, with regard to that 
unfortunate bill business, which there was 
such a quarrel about; and said he wished 
they had never had anything to do with it ; 
and that what they had done at any time for 
my fitther, was done to oblige him." 

" That I believe," said Roland. 

** So do I. And then he went on about 
The Rookery ; and asked me, ' whether, if that 
unlucky misunderstanding coidd be amicably 
adjusted, I — I treasured those past happy 
days, we were talking of, sufficiently in my 
memory, to allow him to hope for the posses- 
sion of — what he simply meant was, whether, 
if he would cancel all claims on The Rookery, 
on shaking hands with Pupa — I would con- 
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sent to be his — and that is the long and short 
of it." 

" He said that, did he ?" exclaimed Roland, 
excitedly — " that he woidd cancel all claims on 
the place, if you would be his ?" and for a mo- 
ment or two Roland was buried in thought, 
so deep, that he seemed scarcely conscious he 
had asked a question, much less that Annie, 
also buried in hers, had not opened her Ups in 
reply to it. But a new thought seeming to 
flash across him : — "then my dream, perhaps, 
will be verified," he continued, in a tone so 
grave, that there was something in it almost 
solemn. " I dreamt last night, that you were 
going to be married to my brother. How 
singular!" 

" With my own consent ?" and stopping 
short, Roland regarded her as she said it, with 
a look so sad and serious ; that, if Annie had 
had a doubt in her own mind on the subject, 
it would have made her very unhappy I as it 
was, she met his anxious gaze with such an 
open, artless, reassuring smile of perfect self- 
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possession, that the cloud vanished from his 
brow ; and grasping her hand at the postern 
that opened on the foot-path along the hill- 
foot, and which took him in less than ten 
minutes home again : — 

" It must be with your consent, eh, or not 
at all ?" he asked, while he held her hand in 
his. 

Anpie nodded. 

" Whichever way it may be, then," returned 
Roland, brightening ; " whether you give it 
or not, you will have only yourself to blame 
ifyou determine amiss." 

Annie smiled, as she said good bye ; for she 
felt happier now she had confided to Eoland 
what Joel Yorke had mentioned to her about 
The Rookery. And finding Mary and M^bel 
determined not to part till evening, she made the 
best of her way home across the heath, that 
she might shew her mother the prospectus of 
The New Company, and have a talk with her 
on the subject, if she could, before her father's 
return. But Lady Walcot was taking an air- 
ing in the pony carriage ; and not getting back 
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till nearly seven, and it being then too late to 
seriously enter on it, as she expected every 
moment to hear Daredevil's canter up the 
drive, Annie was glad to escape to her room, 
with a racking head-ache, and leave mamma 
and Maud to determine as they thought best, 
whether, when the clocks struck eight, 
they should sit down to dinner, or wait a little 
longer for ^ that incorrigible papa?' who, when 
he had got any fresh freak into his head, to 
make their fortunes by I seemed utterly to for- 
get that, if he had no need of other sustenance 
than what his sanguine hopes suppUed him 
with, as he gallopped from place to place, 
dear mamma, and Annie, and Maud were 
often very hungry, and sick, and faint, and 
impatient, listening for the welcome sounds of 
his horse's feet, for hours after Mr. Rennie had 
pathetically intimated that dinner " was quite 
ready," and their own hearts whispered them, 
'^ It was high time, indeed, he came, and 
told them what he had been doing." 

But though Annie felt happier for having 
spoken as she had done to Roland, about the 
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evident motive of Joel's visit to Lyncourt tliat 
day, there was a weight at her heart, as she 
thought of the mission on which her father 
had gone to Eexford, and what was likely to 
be the result of it, that depressed her so, she 
cared only to have a cup of tea ; and then she 
would go to bed, as the clocks struck nine, and 
her father had not returned, and try for an 
hour or two's sleep, to relieve the aching pain 
in her temples. And laying her head on her 
pillow, Annie closed her eyes, to shut out the 
images that had been dancing before them, in 
all sorts of grim and grotesque forms, ever 
since Joel Yorke's startling appearance in the 
conservatory, and her father's almost simul- 
taneous gallop-up on Daredevil, in that un- 
looked-for manner; but, try to banish them 
from her sight how she would, there they 
were, still passing and repassing before her, 
and the more she endeavoured to exclude 
them, the more they pressed upon her ; till 
finding it impossible to compose herself to 
sleep, she was resolved to see what boldly 
feeing the enemy would do, and sitting up 
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again, Began to calmly revolve afresh the 
events of the day, — the chief of which were the 
anxious questions, as it seemed to her, invol- 
ved in the queries: — "What brought Joel 
Yorke that day to Lyncourt ? was it, to re- 
new his addresses to her — all further thoughts 
of which she had concluded he had long ago 
given up, the same as she had ?— and if so, 
what was it her duty to do ? — ^if, as Joel seemed 
to intimate, it rested with her, whether her 
father were to be left in possession of his home, 
or not r 

That Annie had once felt something more 
than the regard of an intimate friend for Joel 
Yorke, she did not deny. Nay, she was free to 
acknowledge that, had the friendship of the 
families remained unbroken, what she felt for 
him, when she was fifteen, might have ripened 
into love, with riper years ; but she was so 
young, when a sudden stop was put to their 
intercourse, that, however much it pained her 
at the time, the impression he had made on 
her mind was not so deep, but that, with 
change of scene, and fresh faces, and associa- 
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tions, and calmer judgment, Lady Walcot 
" had sure hopes she would outlive a girlish 
vanity, more than anything else, in being so 
signal a favourite of one, so signally indiflferent 
to everyone else of her sex, which, of itself, 
she believed, had as much to do with Annie's 
youthful fancy for Joel Yorke, as anything 
pise." 

And now, revolving all this in her nodnd, 
after so many years of almost total separation 
from each other, during which — ^unless now 
and then when her father drove her through 
Yoxminster on a market-day, and she caught 
sight of him accidentally in the crowd, they 
had not met face to face a dozen times, — ^well 
Annie might recoil at the thought of that 
afternoon's strange interview, coupled as it 
was with the conviction, '^ That he came to 
drive a bargain, as it were, for her hand, and 
reckoned on his power over them, to compel 
her to accept him, and force her father to give 
her to him, in return for the bond." And calling 
to mind his altered looks, his bent form, and 
sunken cheeks, and hollow eyes — ^to encounter 
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whicli when lie gazed on her in that peculiar 
way of his, made her tremble, — and what was 
said of him — ^how miserly and mercenary he 
was, what a dreadful, shut-up, dismal life he 
led in that horrible old house I and how he 
grew meaner and meaner, the richer he grew, 
so that he would hardly allow himself enough 
food to eat, or clothes to his back, and went 
• creeping and crawling about like a beggar, 
and was never contented and at rest, do what 
they would for him, — ^Annie shuddered, as the 
thought flashed across her—" what sort of 
fate would hers be, if compelled by necessity 
to become the wife of Joel Yorke ?'' which 
sending a cold tremor through every nerve — as 
those dark stains of blood, too, that they talked 
of in the oak floors, blended in with the pic- 
ture — she lay down again; and drawing 
the bed-clothes closer round her, thought 
of Roland, the poor curate, with his £90 
aryear — and then o£ Joel, his brother, 
worth more than half a million ! and praying 
to be rightly counselled and strengthened for 
whatever end Heaven might tave in store for 
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her, fell asleep ; and slept like those around 
whose couches kind angels are said to keep 
watch and ward — ^that no evil may approach 
their loved ones. 

Ten — eleven — ^twelve had struck, but still 
no signs of Sir Hugh yet. Thrice Lady Wal- 
cot with Maud had been down to the lodge- 
gate, to hear if they could catch any signal of 
his approach in the wind ? but no, all was still 
as the grave. And as one o'clock drew near, 
Mr. Rennie became fidgetty, and began to talk 
of calling the page and footman up, and taking 
sticks and pistols and lanterns, and scouriug 
the common, in case there had been any foul 
play, or Daredevil had got out of the track — 
if so b^ Sir Hugh had taken a glass too much 
at Rexford, and found a bed with his master 
in a gravel-pit. He woidd wait till the clock 
struck. The hand was on the stroke, when — 
" Hark I" cried Maud, " there he is ! I heard 
his whistle ;" and before they could get to the 
door, true enough it was Sir Hugh, all safe 
and sound, as far as wind and limb went, but 
so foidly begrimed and bespattered, from hav- 
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ing rolled off his horse into the mud, coming 
across the bog-land, for a short cut, with too 
much champaign in his brain, — ^that " the best 
thing they could' do," as Mr. Eennie very 
wisely advised, " was to get him to bed as 
soon as possible, and leave all particidars, &c., 
&c., &c., for the morning/' 
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CHAPTER IV. 



MR. SWIVEL 'at home/ 



'^ Is Mr. Swivel within ?" 

" Yes, Sir Hugh ;" and the Knight smiled 
graciously on the seedy old clerk, as he showed 
him into the private room adjoining the office 
in which Mr. Oliver Swivel usually received 
those privileged clients who came on business 
unconnected with the ordinary routine of his 
professed calling. By profession, Mr. Swivel 
was an attomey-at-law, as was certified by 
his name then on the rolls. But he was more 
than this — ^he was a man of business in sun- 

VOL. II. p 
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dry other senses of the word than definitions 
are to be found, for that omnifarious word 
solicitor^ in any of the dictionaries. He was, 
at once, an attorney, and an agent, and an ac- 
tuary, and an accountant, and a stock-dealer, 
and a share-monger, and a loan-conductor, 
and a money-lender, and, by way of great 
friendship on special occasions, a bill-discoun- 
ter to a rather considerable amount. And, 
added to these, Oliver Swivel was not only a 
man of extraordinary business qualifications, 
when he gave his mind to it, but could be the 
man of pleasure, too, if it went with the 
whim; and, some said, who had shared his 
hospitality, " asgenerous and jovial a fellow as 
ever stood ad libitum treat with claret-cup, or 
popped champaign corks." 

With regard to personal charms, there was 
nothing particularly attractive about Mr. 
Swivel. His face was neither handsome nor 
ugly. When he was put out, there was cer- 
tainly rather an unpleasant expression in the 
dull glare of the eyes, and the heavy fall of 
the jaw ; but when he smiled — as he could 
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smile agreeably enough if he pleased — ^you did 
not so much observe how prominent his eye- 
balls were, and, though high, what a narrow, 
slanting forehead he had got, and how 
blotched and bloated his face was ; for then — 
we mean when in good humour — ^he showed 
a nice, even set of teeth, which he could not 
but see took your eye, when he laughed ; and 
so really it was not often he was caught in 
the dumps ; though, when he was, he carried 
by no means an amiable look, or such as 
might induce you to hope, he would readily 
do you a favor, however ' hard up ' you were, 
till you showed him good reason for so doing, 
and then he was tractable as a lamb ; and as 
for Cliquot champaign — there it was of the 
best — you might swim in it, if you liked, till 
morning. 

Had Mr. Oliver Swivel been an inch or two 
taller, he would have looked more dignified 
when he stood up. When in his chair, with 
the table before him, it did not matter so 
much, his being rather short for his bulk ; for 

he had a good broad chest and plaited shirt* 

jp 2 
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front, wliich he expanded to its utmost, in 
consultation ; and it was not till lie rose to say 
good-bye, that you had any conception how 
disproportioned his perpendicular was to his 
diameter ; but his hearty grasp of the hand, if 
you were friends, betokened a heart so large, 
that you thought nothing of his inches, but 
only of that broad chest, and what was beat- 
ing in it — a good friend to you, eyidently, if 
you wanted one, and there was " anything in 
the world he could do for you?'' 

And if you happened, like Sir Hugh Wal- 
cot, to be a more than usually esteemed client, 
you were made aware how comfortably, nay, 
how luxuriously Mr. Oliver Swivel passed his 
hours of relaxation, when business was over, 
within the sanctum of his private dwelling. 
It adjoined his office, but was so constructed, 
that there seemed no connexion whatever be- 
tween them, from the outside. And this had 
cost Mr. Swivel some pains to effect, desiring 
as he did to separate, as far as he could, in 
the eyes of his clients, his private from his pub- 
lic life, as he used to call it ; being somewhat 
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fastidious in his tastes, and hating of all things, 
when surrounded by his picked friends at 
those elegant little entertainments of his, re- 
gardless of expense, at which he used to pre- 
side like a prince I ' to smell of the shop,' in 
any way. But a communication between 
house and office being at times indispensable, 
he converted what had formerly been a long 
dark ill ventilated passage, into a succession of 
small ground-glass-windowed ante-rooms,fitted 
along the sides with cushioned seats of superb 
green velvet, that courted you into them, 
whether you would or not ; and ftimished and 
decorated with a costliness and correct taste, 
the more remarkable, (when seen for the first 
time), from the dinginess of the apartment out 
of which you stepped suddenly into them, as 
if, from little better than a carpetted cave, into 
palatial splendour 1 1 

Evidently, Mr. Oliver Swivel had an eye for 
the dulcissima of life, as well as its utilia. The 
sudden transition from the one to the other, 
as he threw open the door into his ' Little 
Gallery Of Odds And Ends,' as he called it, to a 
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new comer, was electrifying 1 And Oliver 
Swivel would stand watching the effect from 
under his pursed brows, as we may suppose the 
Veiled Prophet of Khorassan did, behind the 
acenes, the power of his witcheries on the en- 
chanted victims he was luring to destruction. 
To give an inventory of the contents of this 
gallery, which formed the private medium of 
communication between Mr. Swivel's office 
and his house, would require, to do it justice, 
a cleverer hand at such matters than ours pre- 
tends to be. Tt had a rich green velvet-piled 
carpet, of the same pattern throughout, sump- 
tuously bordered, in relief, with a scroll-work 
of choicest flowers; the chaste walls were 
panelled, so as to represent richly framed 
pictures in each compartment, the subjects 
of which were chiefly of an amatory class, 
so unblushingly amatory some of them, as to 
preclude the possibility of supposing that the 
gallery was ever opened to any but male eyes ; 
and the nude statuettes in all postures, and 
naked Venuses, and Hebes, and other divinities 
in a state of nature, ancient and modem, of 
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equally witching grace and symmetry, tliat 
met tlie gaze at every turn, left nothing to be 
desired on that score ; while the no less sen- 
sual chef'd! oeuvres^ of one kind or another, on 
porcelain and ivory, in the form of miniatures, 
and snuflF-boxes, and sevre-caskets, and cups 
and saucers, &c., &c., profusely strewn, with a 
multitude of other precious ornaments, on the 
richly inlaid tables that formed part of the ex- 
quisite furniture with which the rooms were 
filled, composed a collection, the existence of 
which, any one regarding the dingy old build- 
ing from the outside in Water Street, would 
have as soon thought of looking for in the rear 
of Mr. Oliver Swivel's offices, as of finding 
pearls and diamonds and rubies in Grub Street, 
or lilies of the valley in Liquorpond Lane. 

To be aprivileged lounger at Oliver Swivel's, 
come when you would, like Sir Hugh was, 
and Mr. Podge, and Mr. Jenkins, implied some- 
thing more than that Oliver was fond of your 
society, or bought pictures of, or sold them to 
you, or wanted your opinion of some new 
claret he had just imported, or cask of sherry, 
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I 

or fresh chest of cigars. Occasionally, Sir Hugh 
received a little private note, to ask him to drop 
in, the first chance, and pass his esteemed 
judgment on one or the other ; and at such 
times, nothing more was done, of any moment 
than to give it ; but such droppings in usually 
led to others, at no distant date ; till a snug quar- 
tette was knocked up in the gallery, and such a 
richerchS^ttle dinner followed therein,at which 
Mr. Swivel presided with his usual princely 
munificence I that Epicurus himself would have 
been puzzled to find a fault. And if his guests 
did not 'go home till morning,' and had 
any qualms in consequence, no fault could be 
found with the wines and viands, all of which 
were worthy of Alexis Soyer himself and 
Barnes and Carbonel. And, as for their host 
— how much had he lost, as well as Sir Hugh, 
to Podge and Jenkins, at whist, during the 
evening ? How he stood it as coolly as he 
did, was the wonder 1 

It seems, that one of those pleasant private 
packages from Water Street had found its way 
to Sir Hugh on the morning on which Joel 
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Yorke had risen from bed, resolved to dress 
himself in his best, and go and look up some 
of his old friends, among whom he possibly 
might find Annie Walcot, whose sweet face 
and engaging manners had again taken such 
firm possession of his mind, since the stirring 
affair of the ' save-all,' and the rumours that 
had reached him of Annie's evident plea- 
sure when in Koland's society, — ^that well 
Nanny might stare, and " wonder what the 
world was coming to?" when, in addition, 
she saw a bran new hat, to confirm her sus- 
picions, " besides his best suit of clothes on 
all day, and a new pair of gloves, that must 
have cost him half-a-crown, if they cost him a 
farthing." 

And, evidently. Sir Hugh was all a-gog, too, 
about something in the wind, as he doubled 
up and put Oliver Swivel's letter and its con- 
tents in his pocket ; and, on Daredevil's back, 
went galloping, first to one, and then to the 
other, with the news he was wild with 1 the 
which taking him as fast as he could go to 

Podge, and then to Jenkins — off they were 

p 5 
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also to Rexford by the first train, leaving the 
Knight to follow on Daredevil, " as he must 
first try and find some of them at home, and 
tell them not to wait for him, if too late for 
dmner/' 

They were all out. Lady Walcot was 
somewhere in the village ; Miss Walcot had 
gone, with a basket of grapes, to see Miss 
Yorke at The Hall ; and Miss Maud and Miss 
Gwynn, the governess, were walking on the 
heath ; but which way, Mr. Rennie could not 
say. Wherefore, as time pressed. Sir Hugh 
would look in at the Hall, as he passed, and if 
he did not find Miss Walcot, Mr. Rennie 
would tell Lady Walcot not to wait dinner for 
him, as he might, if detained at Rexford, take 
a chop there, and ride home leisurely after- 
wards." 

It was a pleasant meeting of Mends that 
afternoon in the Swivel-gallery. Podge and 
Jenkins had been there for an hour, when Sir 
Hugh came laughing in, as gay as a lark, after 
his gallop 1 but it was close on seven before 
Oliver himself could get away from the office 
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and join them. What a respectable thing that 
Aplenty to do' is. It gave Oliver Swivel 
quite the look of a great man to many more 
than Sir Hugh ; who, if he had been their 
humble servant always at command, immedi- 
ately they wanted him, would have measured 
him by their own standard, not his, and pos- 
sibly thought very little of him, however they 
might have condescended to wink at the truth, 
for what they got by it. It had been a busy 
day with Mr. Swivel, and he shone in Sir 
Hugh's eyes, like most hard-working men do 
in the estimation of the idle. It was a defer- 
ence, however, that no one imderstood the 
nature and intent of better than Oliver Swivel ; 
but it gave him the advantage of the moment 
and " emboldened him to ask a fiivour ?" 

" Anything — everything in my power, 
Swivel, except riding back^ confound you I 
on an empty stomach. I'll see you hanged 
first 1" 

Knocked up as he was, Mr. Swivel could 
not forbear smiling at this. 

" What the deuce are you laughing at ?" 
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" Break him of it, if you can," squeaked 
Hervey Podge ; " when lie has just got down a 
fresh case of champaign." 

"Enough to make a man smile, that, ha ! ha ! 
ha !" echoed Mr. Jenkins, sucking the ivory 
knob of his walking-stick, for something to 
steady himself with on his seat and bring his 
eyes to a focus. 

'^ You want us to taste it, eh ?" laughed Sir 
Hugh, closely scanning the merits of an ex- 
quisite ' Leda and the Swan ' just added to the 
collection ; " if we'll stay and take pot-luck 
with you?" 

" I must own something of the kind was 
running in my ambitious head," acknowledged 
Oliver, pulling the bell. 

" How do we know it won't put you out ?" 
squeaked Podge, "now Mrs. Swivel's from 
home ?" 

" He stand any nonsense of that sort ?" 
roared Jenkins, rubbing his nose with the stick 
knob that he took from his lips. " Mrs. 
Swivel the woman to lock up and put the 
keys in her pocket, with a husband like him ? 
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Ha ! ha I ha ! ha ! not the least bit green of 
you, that, Podge — ha ! ha 1 ha !'' 

Podge giggled ; and so did Sir Hugh ; and 
so did Swivel, as — ^having given his orders for 
dinner to be served at eight to a moment — ^he 
drew a roll of papers from his pocket, and 
selecting from them the one he wanted, put it 
in Sir Hugh's hand, with the remark, that " It 
rather understated the facts of the case, than 
overrated them ; arid that, unless he were very 
much deceived, there was a chance there of 
making a little money that didn't happen every 
day of the year ;'' whereupon, " begging to be 
excused for a few minutes, while he ran in and 
trimmed himself up a bit" — ^Mr. Jenkins took 
up the paper, and running his eye down it, 
pulled such a long face as he came to the end 
of it, that Podge got restless, and fixing his 
little peering light grey eyes on Sir Hugh — a 
photograph of the three taken at that moment 
would have been a curious picture, for those 
who attach any value to physiognomy as an 
index in any shape of what is passing in a 
man's mind, by the ' cut of his jib.' 
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Sir Hugh was a tall, well-looking, fair, 
fresh-coloured personage of about forty-five, 
with auburn whiskers of goodly proportions, 
though with very little hair on his head, and 
had a handsome enough Roman nose, and by 
no means an unpleasant expression of the 
eyes and mouth, unless when angry about 
anything, and then his temper carried him 
away, and he was like a madman while it 
lasted, after which he was very sorry ! and so 
people said, 'if his head lead hipi wrong at 
times, there wasn't much amiss in his heart ;' 
wherefore they pitied oftener than they cen- 
sured him, which was a great mistake, as 
those sort of handsome impetuous characters 
rarely know themselves thoroughly, however 
often they look in the glass. Lieuten|tnt 
Podge — (for understand, obliging reader, Mr. 
Hervey Podge was a Lieutenant in the Cold- 
streams before he ran head over ears into 
debt and sold out) — ^was a sandy-haired, mean, 
mealy-faced little man, aged perhaps thirty, 
with two lack-lustre, small, paul-prying, light 
grey eyes in his head, and a pug-nose, and a 
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hooked-up upper-lip to correspond, and a 
sharp-pointed chin, which he cocked out so, 
when on the qui vive^ that till you knew he 
was a little deaf — or sometimes pretended to 
be so — you failed to recognise in that wide- 
awake chin of Podge's, all the intelligence 
that belonged to it, and regarded * it as any- 
thing but his best feature: — ^Whereas, if it 
had not been for hard-drinking, there was a 
cut about Mr. John Jenkins — ostai^ somewhere 
about the same as Podge — ^who was a Her- 
cules, as you may say, beside little Podge, 
that the artists would have jumped at, if he 
had gone to them in regimentals, and the 
Bussians quailed under, if he had been at Se- 
bastopol, with drawn sabre, and only half as 
ferocious at heart, as he could look, if he liked, 
with that fierce glance of his, when his ' mon- 
key was up,' and his black beard and mous- 
tache bristled so, that any one could see in a 
moment, which it was better to be, with closed 
doors— a friend, or an enemy of Mr. Jenkins's. 
In speaking of Mr. Podge and Mr. Jen- 
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kins, we have taken the liberty of using the 
same easy familiarity with their names, as they 
were in the habit of employing, when address- 
ing each other ; but if the hasty reader thought 
by this, that they were of a grade, either of 
them, unfitted for such blood and bearing as 
Sir Hugh Walcofs, he or she was very much 
mistaken. The definition of gentleman, as 
given by Johnson, falls utterly short of modem 
requirements. Decidedly, both Mr. Jenkins 
and Mr. Podge had coats of arms ; and if Mr. 
John Jenkins's ancestry did not go quite so 
far back as Mr. Podge's did, his titles, on his 
mother's side, were indisputable ! and he was 
related by marriage to an ex-M.P., and had a 
comfortable independence, and paid his way 
regularly, and so, whatever folks thought, no- 
body had a word to say against him. 

Mr. Podge was the first to break the silence, 
that would have lasted over half a minute, if 
he had not spoken : 

" I'll tell you what it is," squeaked he, — 
Hervey Podge always squeaked when he 
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talked — '' I take it, Oliver Swivel's not going 
to be let in by any bubble scheme, if he know 
it, not he." 

Still Mr. Jenkins seemed anxious rather, 
and looked down his nose. 

"H- m — eh — what — ^you haven't any doubt 
about it, have you ?" caught up Sir Hugh, 
gazing hard at Jenkins, and turning a little 
white as he spoke. 

" Doubt? No — ^no more than I have that 
that's a card-table," muttered Jenkins, with a 
sharp glance at the green-baise. " Only, mind 
you — I'm not going to take a share — no, by 
Jove ! not one — so Swivel needn't think it — ^if 
they don't extend their field of operations be- 
yond what they talk of here." 

" Ah — eh — what — ^how do you mean ? " 
and as Sir Hugh drew his chair closer to the 
sofa on which Jenkins sat, Podge did, the 
same ; as keeping the knob of his stick be- 
tween his lips, it was difficult to exactly catch 
what Jenkins said, and Sir Hugh valued his 
opinion on such matters, as being, generally 
speakiQg, safer than Podge's, who, though 
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clever enough in seeing ' on which side 
his bread was buttered, when it was buttered^ 
was a mere baby, by Jenkins's side, when it 
came to the question, where the butter was to 
come from, first of all, to spread it with. 

" I mean,'' said Jenkins, gruffly, " that if 
they want me to be a share-holder, they must 
go a little further than this," striking the pro- 
spectus on his knee with his fist. 

" Ah — eh — ^yes — ^how do you mean ? " 

" I can't conceive," squeaked Podge, push- 
ing his chin out, and cocking, up his little pug 
nose, to catch what was coming. 

*' There's no certainty in this life, is there ? " 
demanded Mr. Jenkins. 

" Alas ! no," sighed Sir Hugh. 

" None whatever," echoed Mr. Podge. 

" We may love our money, or we may 
not?" 

^' Granted," with one voice. 

" Say we lose it." 

" How then ? " and while Podge was trying 
to realize the idea. Sir Hugh drew a deep 
breath. 
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" Say we lose it," proceeded Mr. Jenkins. 

"Just so." 

" You may as well be haaged, mayn't you, 
for a sheep as a lamb ? Very well then, while 
we are about it, what's to prevent us growing 
cabbages — that's what I mean to ask Swivel 
— growing cabbages as well as potatoes ? " 

"By George ! you're right," cried Sir Hugh, 
jumping up and pacing excitedly up and down. 
" I'll be shot, if I wasn't thinking of the same 
thing as I rode along ! " which was true, he 
Sir Hugh having hurriedly dropped a word or 
two to the same effect in Mr. Jenkins's ear, 
when he saw him in the morning, but which 
he had forgotten, though he had a confused 
conviction that the idea emanated from him- 
self, but how or when or where, he could not 
call to mind at the moment. 

" Cabbages ! " squeaked Podge, slapping 
his thigh, as soon as his chin took^ as he him- 
self would have expressed it, " dash my wig I if 
I ever heard anything better than that. He I 
he I he I see the consumption there'd be — ^let 
alone May Fair — ^in the metropolis, east and 
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west, from Ballspond to Belgravia, among the 
tailors alone — eh — only fancy — and they eat 
scarcely anything else, they say — he I hel he 1" 
But if Hervey Podge thought of being ftmny 
— as he was disposed to be sometimes at Jen- 
kins's expense when Sir Hugh was by, and in 
good humour — ^he reckoned on this occasion 
without his host ; for the idea of the cabbages 
being Sir Hugh's own, and Jenkins knowing 
it, it was a slight mistake of Podge's, and 
Jenkins would have liked immensely to have 
given him ' a punch on the head, for his con- 
founded stupidity ! ' as, making a dead halt, 
the Knight stood and stared first at the one, 
then at the other, hardly knowing how to take 
it — " whether Podge was ridiculing him or 
not?" and if so, waiting to see, by Jenkins's face, 
before he let fly at Podge, " whether he, John, 
was laughing at him, too ?" which, luckily for 
them all, and the delicious little dinner being 
served up in the next room, was not the case ; 
or in all probability there would have been 
such a ' shindy ' as never was witnessed before 
in The Swivel Gallery ; and Oliver been 
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scandalized in a manner, that Sir Hugh, with 
generous heart like his, when it came to reason 
with itself, would never have forgiven himself 
for, if he had lived till dooms-day. 

No — Podge was never more out in his life, 
if he had a mind to crack a joke just then at 
Jenkins's cost; and shootinga withering glance 
at him, John Jenkins let him know it. Being 
forthwith ' shut up ' by which. Podge dropped 
his chin, and looked so penitent, that, touched 
by it, Sir Hugh, in mercy, would have said 
something encouraging, if Jenkins, still far 
from pleased, had not taken the words out of 
his mouth, thus : — 

" I am of opinion. Podge, that you have 
just spoken wisely, without meaning it.'' 

Podge cocked his chin again, not a little 
proud ! 

" Very wisely ! " 

" That is my impression, too," assented Sir 
Hugh. 

" I am decidedly of opinion, Podge," pro- 
ceeded Mr. Jenkins, " that, without intending 
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it, you have just enunciated a great notion ' 
which cordially embraced and carried out — '^ 

" Hear I hear ! " from Sir Hugh. 

" Which carried out with zeal and energy, 
Mr. Podge, would lead to important results. 
It often happens, that the grandest ends spring 
from the humblest beginnings. Here we are. 
West of England men. Have the kindness 
to look at the sources of The Thames, and the 
Severn, and The Wye — can anything be more 
insignificant?" 

Not seemingly catching what Jenkins was 
saying, with his ears. Podge cocked his chin 
out so whimsically far, that it tickled Sir 
Hugh to such an extent, he was obliged to find 
use for his pocket-handkerchief; which giving 
Mr. Jenkins a moment to arrange his thoughts, 
he went on, as soon as Sir Hugh had done 
with his nose, without ftirther interruption : — 

" I ask you, can anything be more, compa- 
ratively, paltry, than the two sources of The 
Thames, in Gloucestershire, with its majestic 
span and depth at London Bridge? And 
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please to take The Severn and The Wye at 
their rises in the Plynlimmon Mountain — ^and 
then look at them at Woolaston and Chep- 
stow?" 

" Wonderful I" exclaimed Podge. 

" Not at all/' diflfered Jenkins. " Nothing's 
wonderful, when you understand the reason 
of it. Cause and effect, that's all. Plant an 
acorn — ^what comes up ? Do you know what 
a wheat-ear, sown for you at your birth, would 
have been worth now — ^madethe most of?" 

Evidently, Podge had never given it a 
thought; nor Sir Hugh either; and Jenkins 
revelled in their amazement, when he told 
them 1 1 

" Just answer me this, too," he continued, 
seeing Sir Hugh was listening to him, as if lie 
were an oracle ; " how much had Dick Whit- 
tington in his pocket, when he sat down on a 
stone at Highgate, and heard the bells calling 
to him to be Lord Mayor of London ?" 

" Nine-pence, wasn't it?" squeaked Podge, 
elatedly calling to memory the happy days of 
bis childhood, and what Dick made by his cat. 
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" Whatever it was/' observed Mr. Jenkins^ 
sententiously, " don't matter a rap ! It's the 
principle of the thing we are talking of now. 
Who would have ever supposed — ^looking at 
him, a poor, penniless boy, you may say, sit- 
ting on the stones there, fagged and femished, 
without a friend in the world — " 

^' Where was his mother?" interrupted 
Podge, getting deeply interested ! 

''Not in London," replied Mr. Jenkins, 
curtly, and impatiently twitching his moustache 
in the way he always did when put out by 
any one while he was talking: — "if my 
memory serves me, he was an orphan — " 

" Who would have supposed — ^that's true ?" 
anticipated Sir Hugh — " looking at Dick, as 
you say, without a friend in the world to go to 
for a bed and breakfast — he ever would have sat 
at the Mansion House, as Chief Magistrate of 
the City of London ? It shows, you mustn't 
turn up you nose, by Jove I at even a cabbage 
stalk, if you're wise." 

"The tailors of London, alone," rejoined 
Mr. Jenkins, kindling at the thought — " let 
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me see — ^how many were there by the last 
census ?'' 

Podge looked at Sir Hugh, bewildered ; but 
the Knight recollected only, " that there was 
a good deal of bother in his family, about their 
ages, especially among the women, last time it 
was taken ; further than which, he had never 
troubled his head on the subject, and so 
couldn't say." 

" No matter," said Mr. Jenkins, " their 
name is legion! As Mr. Podge truly re- 
marks, ' the consumption of the London 
tailors alone would be enormous I ' There is 
no saying, in point of fact, to what extent it 
might not be carried ! provided the article were 
first-rate ! the very best of its kind ! and to be 
always had at a price, to set every other mar- 
ket at defiance!" 

" Yes," struck in Podge, greatly excited ! 
" and if any way could be suggested to supply 
them with cheap bacon — ^by jingo ! — ^yes — 
with bacon, which they love like their lives ! 
and pork, and all that sort of thing — say 
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twenty per cent, chcjaper than they can buy it 
now — ^there'd be a splendid hit for you, if you 
like !" 

" By Jove ! not a bad idea that, either/' 
muttered Mr. Jenkins, glancing over at Sir 
Hugh. 

" Admirable ! 'Gad ! the two might go on, 
hand in hand, excellently ! What a boon to 
the poor ! By George I we must tell Swivel, 
eh ? Best not say a word, though, to any- 
one else at present. Those Manchester fel- 
lows are such deuced sharp ones, for tripping 
you up." 

"I won't be sure," smiled Mr. Jenkins, 
taking a slip of paper from his waistcoat 
pocket; " I won't say for certain, I have got it 
quite right, but I think I have," — ^running his 
eye over the memorandum. '^ It is rather 
under the mark, I should say, than over; 
though, of course, it's impossible to calculate to 
a fraction, when so many things have to be 
taken into consideration ; stUl, unless I am 
very, very much deceiving myself 1 The Grand 
Metropolitan Vegetable Company ought — 
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mUrSt^ I should say — ^with proper management, 
must return, not a farthing less than forty 
per cent, on the paid shares, before twelve 
months !" and handing the rough draft to Sir 
Hugh, for exSimination, Mr. Jenkins indulged 
himself with a circuit of the room, to have an- 
other look at the pictures ; while Mr. Podge, 
drawing a chair before the new 'Leda,' 
regaled himself with the thought " of what a 
desperate dog after the women ! that Jupiter 
must have been, by all accounts, to have turned 
himself into bulls, and swans, for them, as he 
did ; which always struck him, even as a boy 
at school, as so excessively infra dig. in The 
Kong of Heaven;" scarcely had Mr. Podge 
whispered which to himself — ^as the expression 
of the swan's eye particularly struck him as 
being ' so animal,' — ^the folding doors into the 
room adjoining opened on their host, in a 
handsome plain suit of black, looking the pic- 
ture of what every host should, who has the 
happiness of his guests while under his roof, 
at heart : — ^a minute or two after which — ^a 

truce to all thoughts, but how to make the 
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most of the joys of the present — Crouch an- 
nounced, that " dinner was served/' And now 
commenced another act of the drama, which 
is not so easy to describe, or, rather, admits of 
no description whatever, with any hope of 
making it readable. 

Anywhere, or at any time, dinner conver- 
sations are flat affairs, repeated second-hand, 
even though presided over by practised hand 
like Mr. Swivel's, and supported and set off 
by brilUant wits as bright and sparkling as 
the champaign above praise ! with which Bir 
Hugh and his boon companions made the 
gallery ring again that festive evening with 
their mirthful flashes. Suffice it to say- 
many a pleasant evening as Sir Hugh had 
spent in the Swivel Gallery, this one crowned 
all, for the sumptuous entertainment so magi- 
cally served up, as if at a moment's notice, by 
the mere wave of their princely host's hand ! 
And though minus some of his Daredevil lau- 
rels, when he got home, for — ^which he had to 
give the best account he could to them next 
morning, — Sir Hugh found bank-notes in his 
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pocket-book for some £30 more than lie knew 
of wlien lie sat down to wMst, in the blue- 
room — so called from the satin damask cmtain 
of that colour drawn across it, to separate it from 
the dining-room : — ^which went far to console 
him for the scratches and bruises he and Dare- 
devil had sustained in their frantic gallop 
across the bog-lands. What precise busi- 
ness had. been transacted, before they parted, 
Sir Hugh had but a very confused idea of. 
He knew they had been engaged over some 
papers for a little while, before they wished 
good night ; and he had an indistinct recollec- 
tion of having given his full sanction to all 
Mr. Jenkins's suggestions, and then of having 
signed what Swivel told him ; beyond which, 
he was as much in the dark, when he came to 
ask himself, ' what had been done about the 
New Company, and the Welsh Irons ?' as 
Annie was herself; so all he could tell her 
was, " That he should know more about them 
in a day or two ; till when he felt perfectly 
safe I perfectly I as he had taken Jenkins's 
advice in everything ; and when did he, John 
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Jenkins, embark in anything but what he saw 
his way clear in, and universally gained by ?" 
with which Annie was obliged to content her- 
self how she could ; though, spite of all dear 
papa^s brave looks, she had her misgivings— 
and very anxious misgivings they were I 
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CHAPTER V. 



MB. YORKE AND HIS TAILOR. 

Ab may be supposed, Nanny was not a little 
curious to judge with her own eyes and ears, 
how her master looked, and what he said for 
himself, after his return from Lyncourt. And 
she had some warrant for it, this being the 
first time, since his father's death, he had been 
absent from home for longer than it might 
take him to walk over to Millford and back 

» 

with Mr. Brockett, at Easter, and Michaelmas, 
to shew himself to his tenants, and pocket 
his tithes ; or to hang about the wharf-side, 
between meals, superintending the loading 
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and unloading of his barges, and worrying his 
brain, 'how to make more — ^more — more — 
faster than by any possibility Mr. Drayton 
could do it/ with all his untiring business in- 
duslxy and acumen. 

But Nanny had uot lived so many years in 
the Yorke family, without knowing one thing, 
viz., " That communicativeness had never lost 
them anything, whatever still tongues and 
discreet looks, that betrayed nothing, had 
gained them;" the only exception to which 
characteristic feature of their house, was Eo- 
land Yorke, whose handsome, open, cheerfiil, 
candid countenance Nanny could not but ad- 
mire, though she had been so long accustomed 
to consider, that ' what brought the grist to 
the mill, was the best for the till,' that it may 
be questioned, whether, for pounds, shillings, 
and pence purposes — ^no less matters of grave 
moment to Nanny Quelch, when she counted 
up her savings, than her neighbours — Mr. 
Eoland stood as high in in her esteem as 
Mr. Joel ? however her eyes might brighten 
when she heard Eoland's voice in the house. 
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or however, had there been any intolerable 
weight at her heart, she would have rather 
gone with it to him, than to his brother. Still, 
Nanny was too deeply imbued with the pre- 
vailing spirit of the mammon-house she lived 
in, and got rich by, to under-value what, for 
the best part of her life, she had been taught 
to look on as the key-stone of the building, on 
which it and they all rested as they did so firmly 
and flourishingly. Wherefore, though Roland's 
bright, beaming smiles, in the dull old house, 
came like gladdening flashes of simshine, when 
he showed his face there, and " the sounds of 
his voice in the parlour," she used to say, 
" made her forget her aches and pains in a 
moment, and feel so young again, she could 
have jumped up and danced," it would have 
puzzled, nay, vexed Nanny, to have seen Mr. 
Joel, when 4ie was gone, indulging in too 
much forgetfiilness of himself, or laughing and 
making merry, when it did not seem to her 
quite the befitting season for it, or in accord- 
ance with that Yorkely rule of conduct, in the 
main, that lay at the root of their steady pro- 

G 5 
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gress and prosperity, ever since they had set- 
tled in Yoxminster. 

So, when Joel Yorke, letting himself in, as 
usual, by the garden door, made his re-appear- 
ance on the day we are speaking of, after his 
visit to Lyncourt, Nanny offered no observa- 
tion, in particular, although it was a full hour 
after his customary tea-time ; as, in addition to 
other irregularities, he had been seized coming 
home with a fancy to go round by Holly Lane, 
to see, as he passed, how Martha Bond's cot- 
tage looked, with the fresh face Eoland had 
given it ; and then meeting Mr. Brockett, he 
had kept him talking by wharf-side till the 
clocks struck half-past six, so that Nanny's 
patience might well have felt itself tried a little 
as hour after hour brought her no solution of 
a mystery, that at length became so unaccount- 
able, it was wonderful how sh% commanded 
herself as she did ; when at last spying his hat 
over the brick wall, she hurried away from 
her post of observation at the back gate, and 
busying herself with the tea things, adopted 
the plan she generally found answered best. 
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if she wanted to get any tiling out of anybody, 
that they were in no hurry to tell her — 
simply, to ask no questions, which, lune time, 
out of ten, was effectual, when the slightest 
symptoms of curiosity would have sealed their 
lips very likely, out of a mere spirit of oppo- 
sition. 

But Joel Yorke was no ordinary mortal. 
No fixed rule, but one, ever guided or governed 
him. How to take him at any time, so as to 
be sure of him, was the difficulty. He would 
hold by you so fast, though seemingly against 
himself, that you could hardly shake him off; 
and just at the moment you were fancying you 
had got him safest, away he slipped through 
your fingers, and then catch him again if you 
could, bait the hook as you would, unless it 
pleased him to be captured. 

Nanny had often angled in those waters ; 
and seeing that on her master's brow, after he 
had taken his tea, which plainly said — ' bait 
the hook as you will to-night, I am not going 
to bite/ — she took in, and took away, his 
onion-porridge supper, as usual ; and observing 
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no signs of any favorable turn in his mood 
just then, she bade him good night ; and had 
got the door-knob in her hand, when stopping 
short in his measm-ed walk up and down : — 

" I am going out to dinner on Wednesday," 
he said, " to Lyncourt — ^to the Hall — ^to meet 
my sister." 

" So you were mentioning, sir, this morn- 
ing," returned Nanny, still keeping her hold 
of the door. 

" Ha — eh — ^told you, did I ? Wait a mo- 
ment — can't go in this coat, can I ?" 

This being a question rather out of Nanny's 
element, and for which she was not prepared, 
she had t9 think an instant what was best to 
reply to it. 

" Hem — eh — ^what — don't you hear me ?" 
repeated Mr. Yorke petulantly, as the thought 
crossed him, of the . possibility of his being 
obliged to have a new one, if he went out to 
dinner, and " what an expense it would be 1" 

" Not go in that ?" said Nanny, holding the 
candle near it ; " why not? and not been worn, 
I'll warrant — ^how many times ?" 
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" What's that to do with it ?" 

" Why, it's my opinion, you only had it — 
let's see-yes-j'ist before-" 

" Pest 1" and Mr. Yorke stamped his foot. 
" Can't you answer a plain question ? Can I 
go in it, or can't I ?" 

" Why not ?" 

" It's old fashioned." 

Nanny sniffed, as if she smelt something 
that tickled her nostrils so, it almost took away 
her breath. 

" Gone quite out these three years, my 
brother says," went oji Mr. Yorke, biting his 
nails. 

" Mr. Roland says so ?" 

" Who else is my brother ?" 

" Then I know what my opinion is," ex- 
claimed Nanny, after a moment's reflection ; 
and snatching up the flat candlestick she had 
just put on the table, while she smoothed down 
some still deep creases in the tail ; " just wait 
half a minute, sir, and I'll show you — ^where's 
the good of wasting money for nothing ?" with 
which bustling out of the room and up-stairs 
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— ^Mr. Yorke made sure "she was bent on 
routing him out one of his old coats, to cut up, 
which it would be a pity to think of doing to 
the one he had on ;" and smiling at the idea, 
sat down, half amused and half peevish with 
her, for " presuming to teach him economy in- 
deed ! and in a matter in which he might have 
been permitted to indulge himself for once, 
without ruining him/' 

Yes, Nanny was bent on " not standing by 
and seeing him spend an idle shilling, if she 
could help it, to bring home with him some 

4 

day one of those fine grand Lyncourt lasses, 
to turn the house out of window with her airs 
and graces, and lead them such a life Si& she 
— ^Nanny Glynn — ^wouldn't put up with, she 
could tell him, so he needn't think it 1'' 
wherefore, "if he would go courting at his 
age (it wasn't like a poor man, who miist have 
a fine coat, or nobody would notice him) he'd 
get wives enough to have htm^ Joel Yorke, no 
fear of that, go about how he would, with 
what he could put on his back, and hers too, 
if he chose — leave the Lyncourt lasses alone 
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for knowing how they meant to lie, before 
they made their beds ;" — ^and so coming down 
again with two coats over her arm, Nanny 
laid them on a chair ; and having snuflFed the 
candles, took up the top one, and unfolding it, 
out flew the moths into the flames, and lo 1 
and behold !;^ — ^yes — one — ^two — ^three — ^four — 
five — six — seven — ^there were seven little holes 
in the back, that you could have almost peeped 
at Joel Yorke through, as he sat sucking the 
blood off the top of his thumb, on the other 
side of the table, and dreamily gazing on the 
fresh drops as they crimsoned his nail, as if 
unconscious of what Nanny was doing, so ab- 
sorbed was he in his own thoughts ; till taking 
up the other coat and examining it by the 
light, she heaved so deep a sigh, as the excla- 
mation, " Ah, poor dear man 1 God rest his 
soul 1" involuntarily escaped her, that Joel 
Yorke started from his chair, as if a sudden 
blow had been dealt him ; and seeing at a glance 
whose coat it was that Nanny was thinking of 
giving to the tailor, to dress him in on Wed- 
nesday — his knees smote together, his face 
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was ghastly, as catching at the mantel-piece 
for support, Nanny sprang towards him, 
thinking he was going to fall ; but he steadied 
himself against the wall, and leaning his fore- 
head on one hand, waved her away from him 
with the other, with a passionate earnestness 
and dismal outburst of grief that frightened 
her so 1 she snatched up the coats, and escap- 
ing to her room, " Could have beaten herself 
black and blue for what she had done — ^for 
havingbeen such an ignorant! stupid 1 thought- 
less ! unfeeling ! cruel fool 1 as not to have 
known better than to have played off any of 
her whims and caprices on a sensitive 
nature like his, as if, poor man 1 he hadn't 
enough cares of one sort or other to bear with 
already, without her adding to them any." And 
overwhelmed with the sense of her incon- 
siderateness, Nanny sat down on the bed foot, 
the picture of woe 1 Nor did she dry her tears 
and undress herself till she heard Mr. Yorke% 
come up and go into his room and shut himself 
in; when hoping, that by the morning he 
would forget all about it, and forgive her, she 
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said her prayers fervently and lay down to 
rest. But it was a long time before she could 
close her eyes ; and when she did, " she was 
awoke again and again by the strangest noises 
she had ever heard in her life 1 so strange at 
times during the night, that more than once 
she thought she must get up and strike a 
light, and go and see if anything was the 
matter ; for she could have sworn to it, she 
heard deep groans — and then voices calling 
but as if in their sleep — ^and then the tread of 
footsteps going cautiously down stairs — and 
then coming up again, after she had dozed off 
for a little while — and once or twice an odd 
grating sort of sound as of shutters or doors 
being opened or closed;'' till, exhausted, she 
fell off into a deep sleep ; — and when daylight 
came, the sun shone so pleasantly in at her 
window, that she could hardly believe it was 
the same chamber in which she had passed 
such a horrible night 1 to endeavour to recol- 
lect the various agitating incidents of which 
was impossible ; wherefore she thought it must 
have been a succession of horrible dreams more 
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than anything else ; so, did not mind, " if so 
be Mr. Yorke had slept sound, and not been dis- 
turbed, poor man 1 as she was." 

It was seldom that Mr. Yorke was in his 
bed-room of a morning after seven o'clock. 
He was usually down and at the wharf-side 
for an hour or more before he breakfasted ; 
but on the morning we are now speaking of, 
Nanny had crept up to his door thrice before 
she heard him moving, and then she felt sure, 
by the firm way in which he seemed to walk 
about while he was dressing, that he must 
have slept well ; which, cheering her up a bit, 
she began, as she waited for the kettle to boil, 
to sing to herself one of her happiest hymn- 
tunes, which setting Nelly off, too, in the 
scullery over her pots and pans — quite a glee- 
ftd chorus saluted the master as he came down 
stairs ; so much so, that he could not help stop- 
ping for half a minute to listen to it, as the 
sun blazing in at the staircase window gave 
such a look of happier days to the old house, 
that he almost fancied he could see his mo- 
ther, with her little basket of keys hanging 
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on her arm, waiting at the stair-foot to give 
him those kisses, which, could he have felt on 
his cheeks at that moment, would have been 
of fer more worth to Mm than all the money 
Geoflfrey Drayton, up to his neck in wool- 
sacks and barley-bargains, was reckoning, on 
to tingle his blood with, as the best of all 
sovereign stimula»te. 

As it was, his mother was not there — she 
was in her grave, — ^and Joel passed into the 
parlour to his breakfast, musrug on many 
things as Nanny brought him in his tea and 
bread and butter. But, though very pale and 
pulled, there was a kinder expression in his 
tone and manner than on the evening before, 
and Nanny felt certain he had had a good 
night, and did not mean to be angry with her 
any more about the coat, which^ actiag on the 
impulse of the moment, she had fetched with 
the best intentions of saving him the costs of 
a new one, "if, anyhow, the tailor could 
manage to make a good job of it. Now what 
would he do ? for have a new coat he must, 
or go in the queer cut one he, had on, which 
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certainly was rather higher waisted and nar- 
rower tailed than they were wearing them 
then, though, for her part, Nanny liked the 
old fashions best, a great deal. And see what 
it saved, being contented with what you had 
got ? How much more would she have had 
in the bank, if she had bought herself a new 
gown and bonnet every time Nelly brought 
her in the new fashions ? and she should have 
liked very well to have gone to church as 
fine as other folks T 

But, seemingly, Mr. Yorke was in no sav- 
ing mood just then, and happen what might to 
bring him in the workhouse, had resolved to 
be as ' fine as other folks, when Wednesday 
came, and, with it, the pick and choice of all the 
elite of Lyncourt and its vicinity, to feast their 
curious eyes on him at The Hall — ^this being 
the first time of his having accepted an invita- 
tion to dine out anywhere since his father's 
death.' Wherefore, he communed with him- 
self, while Nanny was clearing away; and 
thus settled the matter as she was leaving 
the room : 
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" I shall have anew coat." 

" So I would, SU-." 

" Two, if I please." 

*^ Two 1 Who has a better right, I should 
like to know, to have three, if he chooses?" 
concurred Nanny, putting the chairs straight. 

" Black's the best colour?" 

"That's my opinion, too; and what Mr. 
Roland wears always." 

" Nothing to go by — ^he's a parson." 

" So he is, that's true. What do you think 
of a nice blue, then ?" 

" Hem— what— blue ?" 

" You used to wear nothing else once, with 
bright metal buttons. Don't you remember 
that beautiftJ last one you had of old Sniggs, 
Simon's father, with the black velvet collar ? 
Law ! I do, as if it was yesterday — ^that. time — 
don't you recollect — ^when you were all going 
to a party at The Rookery — law I how well I 
remember it — -just before." 

" Hark 1 who's that ?" interrupted Mr. 
Yorke, changing colour, as some one stopped 
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and scraped his shoes, before ringing the front 
door bell hard. 

"Only somebody taking those scandalous 
liberties again !" fired up Nanny, looking 
over the blind. " The audacity I I just wish 
I could catch them at it that's all ! IVe 
threatened to tell the constable no end of 
times, but I always forget. It's abominable I 
Twice they've broken the wire, the dirty idle 
vagabonds, tearing at it in that way I" 

Mr. Yorke sank back again in his chair, 
and, clasping his hands in his lap, was lost in 
thought ; till recollecting what they were talk- 
ing of: — 

" No — I shall have black," said he abruptly. 
" How long will it take to make it ?" 

" Trousers and waistcoat and all ?" asked 
Nanny, to be quite correct before giving an 
opinion. 

" I said it — ^not them — didn't you hear?" 

" Yes— but— " 

" Answer what you're asked, can't you?" 

"Well, I should think — though I don't 
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know — ^how should I ? — ^law ! I'll be bound 
he'd make the suit for you, sure enough, by 
Tuesday, if you wanted it." 

" Hem— eh— by Tuesday ? Think I'd better 
have a suit complete, do you ?" and putting 
his poor thumb to his teeth, Mr. Yorke sought 
his usual solace, when the theme of discus- 
sion called for more consideration than he 
cared to give it. 

" Suppose you see Sniggs, first," advised 
Nanny, " and hear what he says?" 

" He says I Humph I What's that to me, 
one way or the other ? Who the devil's he ?" 

"The honestest tailor — ^that's allowed — in 
all Yoxminster. There's nobody, hereabouts, 
works at the tailoring, they say, cheaper or 
better than Simon Sniggs, as his father did 
before him," pursued Nanny, with the calm- 
ness of an affectionate aunt, whose nephew 
Tommy happened to be a bound apprentice to 
that worthy. " He never cabbages your 
cloth — that's one thing; and pay him ready 
money, and see if he'll break his word with 
you — ^that's another." 
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" Hem — eh — what — ready money — ^how 
much, eh?" 

" For a suit ? Best send Nelly round for 
him, then you'll know to a half-penny. He'd 
cut his hands off with his own sheers, that's 
my opinion, rather than cheat you out of a 
button." 

" Humph I — ^humbug I" — ^and left alone, Joel 
Yorke continued to gnaw away at his nails 
without let or hindrance; till the back-door 
bell giving notice of Mr. Simon Sniggs' ar- 
rival, he wrapped his bleeding thumb in his 
handkerchief, and drawing himself a little 
more up out of the all of a heap posture in 
which he had been sitting, with his elbows on 
his knees and his thumb points between his 
lips, — Nanny shewed ' the honestest tailor in 
all Yoxminster' in; and highly favoured 
seemed Simon Sniggs at the honour conferred 
on him! "in being admitted to a private inter- 
view with the great Mr. Joel Yorke, the richest 
man in all shire I" 

Cite us one instance on record of any really 
great man, without some weakness ? Clearly, 
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no man can be said to have a large heart in his 
breast, which is not large enough to be little. 
Nanny Glynn emphatically pronounced Mr. 
Simon Sniggs, Tommy's master, to be ' the 
honestest tailor in all Yoxminster I' one who 
' would cut his hands off with his own shears, 
rather than cabbage an inch of your cloth, or 
defraud you of a button.' This was great 
praise ! and, doubtless, well merited. But 
Simon Sniggs had his weak point, neverthe- 
less ; and if asked what it was, we should say, 
from what we have been told, there was not 
much harm in it, although it appeared to jar 
not a little with Mr. Yorke's notion of what 
was essential in a tailor, coming for the first 
time, as Sniggs did to him that morning; when, 
instead of being in a colloquial humour, he, 
Mr. Yorke, wanted to hold his tongue, and be 
permitted to sit and bite away at his nails and 
enjoy his own thoughts without interruption ; 
or '' what was the use of being worth more 
than half a million in lands and money and 
houses, &c., &c., &c., if, whether he liked it 
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or not, he must stand and chatter and chop 
logic with every glib-lipped fellow who had 
got the gift of the gab, and was never tired of 
listening to the sound of his own voice?" 

Nature had given Mr. Simon Sniggs great 
bushy black whiskers, but he was none the 
less deferential for that. Indeed, his univer- 
sal urbanity was a better Mend to him than 
even Nanny herself; for though he came 
across a queer customer now and then, like 
Mr. Yorke, who cared nothing for bows and 
blarney, and was impatient of many words, 
nineteen out of twenty of his customers would 
have them, whether they paid him or not, or 
go elsewhere ; arguing from which, Mr. Sniggs 
made it a rule " to lose nothing for the want of 
politeness ;" and it was astonishing what a con- 
nexion he formed, by, as he pithily expressed 
it in private to his apprentices, ' smoothing 
them down the way of the nap.' This, how- 
ever, like all heroic self-surrenders, was not 
accomplished without cost, for, as business 
increased, the bowings and bendings became 
so interminable, that Mr. Sniggs' days, from 
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tte time that his shutters were taken down of 
a morning, to the time they were put up 
again, might be said to be one perpetual series 
of salutations ; the consequence of which was, 
a perceptible stoop in his figure, from constant 
bowings, till at last his head preceded him 
so prominently wherever he went, that it was 
difficult to believe you were not the object of 
his respectful attention, if he met you ; and 
the raised hats with which he was greeted on 
all sides as he hurried up and down High 
Street, must have been no less flattering to 
his vanity, than they were fruitful, commer- 
cially speaking, in every point of view. 

Mr. Yorke had just wound his bleeding 
thumb up in his pocket-handkerchief, when, 
softly opening the parlour-door, Nancy an- 
nounced Mr. Sniggs. Though his legs were 
on the rope-mat, till asked to walk in, Mr. 
Sniggs' head was in the room fer enough for 
Mr. Yorke to catch sight of him, with the 
bundle of clothes under his arm that Nelly 
had suggested the advisability of his bringin g 

with him to save trouble ; and a glance being 

H 2 
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enough, Mr. Yorke motioned to Nanny to 
stay where she was ; and then dropping his 
eyes on his knees, Nanny saw she must bestir 
herself, and do what she had to do oflP-hand, 
" if Tommy's master were to take back with 
him the order she had her mind's eye on to 
give him that morning, which, talked of in 
High Street, would go far to make his fortune, 
if he knew how to manage it." 

" Undo it," whispered Nanny, pointing to 
the bundle, which, after duly making his 
obeisances to the man of wealth, Mr. Sniggs 
had laid on a chair. 

Mr. Yorke glanced impatiently at the pieces, 
as Sniggs deliberately unfolded them one 
after the other ; and, ' begging permission to 
draw the blinds up a little higher,' then 
spread them out for inspection. 

"All black, am't they?" asked Nanny, 
putting on her spectacles to examine the 
texture. " No, surely, this isn't a black, is 
it ? " taking the piece nearer the window. 

" That? No," said Mr. Sniggs, " that's not 
black ; that's what we call an invisible blue," 
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" Sure — so it is — ^now I see," perceived 
Nanny, pondering on why they should call it 
invisible^ when, held up to the light — " what 
was it, if it wasn't a blue, she should like to 
know?" But Mr. Yorke getting fidgetty, 
Sniggs was cut short in something he was 
saying about its being " everlasting !" and 
wearing " for ever I" and now it only remain- 
ing for Mr. Yorke to select the piece he liked 
best, Nanny hung the ' invisible ' over a chair, 
that he might see it better; while Sniggs 
advancing a pace or two nearer his patron, 
deemed it only becoming in him to step for- 
ward and respectfiilly suggest, " that Mr. Yorke 
could not do better, with a view to durability, 
which he found his customers, high and low, 
were more then ever determined, in the pre- 
sent state of the market, and with an amount 
of competition that, however some narrow- 
sighted neighbours of his, that should be 
nameless, pretended to despise, would trip 
them up before long, as sure as that was a yard 
measure in his hand — ^were determined to look 
to in the articles purchased at his shop — Mr. 
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Yorke could not do better, he was going to 
say, could not possibly do better — with a view 
to durability, than — " 

" Humph — eh — ^what — have neither of them, 
I shouldn't wonder," snapped up Mr. Yorke, 
with a sharp look at Nanny, that soon got the 
* invisible' whipped oflF the chair-back, and 
the bundle packed up again ; during which 
Sniggs, knowing the eccentricities of his 
customer, was framing in his mind, " how it 
would be best to get him to have his measure 
taken ?" a« Nanny, content with pointing to the 
piece that Mr. Yorke had chosen — a superfine 
West of England black, *with no gloss to 
recommend it, but sound top and bottom,' — 
conveyed her meanings to Tommy's master 
by such odd winks and frowns, that he was 
never more puzzled in his life, to know how to 
acquit himself, with the respect due to Simon 
Sniggs, than that morning ? as was evident by 
the number of knots he fastened the bundle 
with, while making up his mind as to the 
neatest way of getting Mr. Yorke on his legs, 
so as to enter him in his day-book when he 
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got home, for his apprentices to see with their 
own eyes, if they had any doubt about it, 
" what a great man — ^their master was I " 

Was Nanny a magician, that she divined 
his thoughts? If so, it was a pity he could 
not hear what she kept whispering to him as 
loud as she dared. " Hold your tongue," she 
said, " and leave it to me ;'' but understanding 
her to mean, that he was to say nothing about 
jprices^ unless he was asked, it suddenly oc- 
curred to Sniggs, that the piece of West of 
England black cloth Mr. Yorke had just se- 
lected, was a remnant of the very same roll 
off which his father had had a coat and waist- 
coat length cut, for his own wear, a few days 
before he was murdered ; and thinking it was 
an appropriate opportunity to feelingly allude 
to that afflicting event, as also to confirm the 
son in the prudence of the choice he had made, 
of what the father approved, — Mr. Sniggs 
drew his measure from his pocket, and assum- 
ing a bereaved air, as he knelt down to take the 
length of the trousers, stopped all of a moment 
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in what lie was doing, and looking dejectedly 
up into Mr. Yorke's face : — 

" I was thinking," said he, " of the last 
time my lamented father had the honor of 
waiting upon the family — ^in this very room I 
believe — ^no, now I recollect, it was in the 
back parlor there." 

Nanny let her spectacles drop, and was 
seized with a violent coughing fit, picking 
them up ; but Sniggs had his back to her, and 
taking it as complimentary to his good taste, 
that she should feel aflfected at what he was 
saying, he went on with redoubled pathos : — 

" It was to receive your deeply deplored 
father's esteemed orders for a new suit — of 
exactly the same material as you have just 
chosen — exactly — the piece in the bundle 
there is a remnant of the very same off which 
your deeply-lamented father ordered his to be 
cut, — I remember coming with my lamented 
father to carry the patterns. How little we 
thought!" — and for a moment Mr. Sniggs's 
throat was too full to go on, — " how little we 
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thought, that that was the last time we should 
ever again see him alive I" 

A deep sigh broke from Namiy's breast, 
whether she would or not, as anxiously keep- 
ing her eyes fixed on her master's face, it 
seemed to her transformed into marble, with- 
out the slightest sign of vitality in it. And so 
it continued, bloodless and immovable, during 
the whole time that Sniggs was speaking. 
Nor, though Sniggs wished him ' good morn- 
ing' twice, before leaving the room, did ^Ir. 
Yorke seem to hear him, or, indeed, to be 
aware of his presence ; but still kept standing 
there, with the mantel-shelf grasped in one 
hand, and gazing on vacancy, without move- 
ment or gesture ; till Nanny coming back to 
him, after shewing Sniggs out, he stared at 
her for a moment, as if trying to recollect 
her ; then staggering to his chair, sunk into 
it, and waving her from him, as he often did 
when he wished to be alone, hid his face hi 
his hands as she closed the door after her : — 
and ' Joel Yorke ! Joel Yorke I' cried a voice 
in every sob of the wind, * there is one thing 

H 5 
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no wealth can purcliase. Poor as he is, what 
would you not give to have the peace of mind 
of your brother Roland ?' 

But if wealth has its penalties to pay, it has 
also its privileges, and Joel Yorke had doubt- 
less counted the cost before he made up his 
mind to play the deep game of life to which 
he had devoted himself. Possibly he was 
disappointed, to find how little of that joyous 
bound of the heart which springs from the 
confidence of an approving conscience, could 
be purchased with gold. But, if so, it was a 
disappointment that made him by no means 
less avaricious, as "if gold would not buy 
happiness, it was the only thing, in possession, 
that he knew of, of any practicable avail in 
affliction." He had regularly attended his 
church, with his mother, from childhood, to 
the last Sunday on which she was seen in the 
family pew, and had heard sermons enough 
on the vanity of this world's hopes and expec- 
tations ; but he saw, too, " that, without them, 
what there was of life, worth having, and 
of light, and joy, and pride, and power, and 
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profit, and position, and pleasure in it, would 
be at a grievous discount ; and that the very 
parson who was professing to deplore them, 
loved the world exceedingly I and was paid 
£900 a-year, for warning them against its se- 
ductions ; and had sanguine hopes of being 
made an Archdeacon soon, with a Preben- 
dary's stall, though, in that case, compared 
with the parochial work then on his hands, 
the sphere of his christian useMness would 
be sadly diminished, and his ' beloved flock ' 
sustain a loss, which it could not but be very 
flattering to his pastorly feelings, to be as- 
sured by many of them, would be 'irre- 
parable I' " 

Wherefore, Joel Yorke pondered these things 
in his heart. And though ' he would be la- 
mentably mistaken,' he was told, ' if he reck- 
oned on his riches, for happiness :'— " What 
were all the world — deacons, curates, vicars, 
rectors, ar ihdeacons, deans, bishops, and arch- 
bishops included — ^struggling for, as well as 
himself? Take from him what he had got — 
though it made him a saint — ^and what sort 
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of shake of the hand would he get from his 
minister, the next time he called for his sub- 
scription, and he was forced to tell him he 
had nothing for him but good wishes, and un- 
ceasing prayers for his success, and so 
forth?" 

Reader, start not. If your cheeks tingle, 
the shame, if any, does not lie with me. Be 
angry with those only who are to blame. I 
have to tell my story faithfiilly, and to the 
best of my power, and am endeavouring to 
do so with all the simple truthfulness that 
fears no misconstruction. I am not respon- 
sible for the peculiar organization of Joel 
Yorke's head and heart. I had nothing 
to do with their formation. Nor am I going 
to say where the fault lay, even if I think 
I know. May be, I am incorrect as to that. 
Possibly nature will not plead guilty, nor 
his father nor mother either, of having had any 
share in the mal-construction of the man^ out 
of such a pretty, dear little innocent baby as 
he was? Of schooling and tutors, too, there 
was no lack either for him or his brother Ro- 
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land. Their parents spared no pains nor ex- 
pense to handsomely fiimish their understand- 
ings ; and never, but when illness prevented, 
were they absent from public worship, or 
without their children by their side in the 
House of God, when they were at home, and 
strict observance of ' their christian duties ' 
was laid down, " as the one thing needful to 
make them prosper for ever." Of the two, Joel 
had more spent on his education than Roland, 
for his mother was always seeing some fresh 
evidences in her first-bom of a superior mind, 
and his father never grudged her anything, in 
his power, to make her happy. Joel's health, 
too, required more watching than Roland's ; 
and then came, instead of school, professors 
and preceptors of approved excellence, grave 
and good men, in whose hands his mother felt 
so safe, as to sleep soundly on that score. And 
no one can charge either father or mother with 
the after fruits having been bitter, because they 
trained the young tree wrong, and neglected 
its culture. In fact, Roland was cared for far 
less, during the training, than Joel, with his 
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mother's anxious eye ever over him ; and, yet, 
mark the two brothers as they grew up — ^the 
one a wild flower, as you may say, in com- 
parison with the pains taken with the other. 
Pray what has dame nature to say to it ? I 
should like to know, too, as well as Arnold 
Grey : — Be the fault whose it may, that turned 
such a sinning man out of so spotless a babe, 
how was the Law to deal with him, if he 
broke any of the statutable commandments ? 
deal with him, we mean, so as to give God 
the glory, and do justice to all parties ? 

Perhaps Arnold Grey will answer the ques- 
tion for himself bye and bye, before the fall 
of the curtain ; so we will at present only 
look at Joel Yorke, as we left him with his 
face buried in his hands, on Nanny's closing 
the parlour-door, when he waved her from 
him, after the departure of Simon Sniggs, the 
tailor. 

Joel had counted the cost of the bargain he 
had made with himself, and must suffer the 
consequences of all self-sought oversights or 
miscalculations. It was an inseparable clause 
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of the contract — If he would possess^ he 
must pay the penalties. "He must! he would 
have ! what he had set his heart on, and his 
hand, too •/' and as he sat chewing the cud of 
it, a ghastly smile played like a flash of light- 
ning over his haggard features, as the thought 
came whispering, " How rich I am I Yes, 
and how poor he is I who stands between me 
and the prize that, if it cost me half my for- 
tune to call mine, I should esteem as cheaply 
bought, compared with what would be my 
suflFerings, to see her the wife of another." 

His wealth had done nothing for him, if it 
obtained him not what he coveted beyond all 
the treasures on earth ! He had sworn to his 
mother : — 

" He would have Annie Walcot for his wife, 
or never marry. She had loved him once — 
otherwise would she have given him the 
many little souvenirs he had up in his drawer? 
where he kept them alone, apart from every 
thing else, as sacred gifts, too precious to be 
mingled with aught but their own blissful 
memories I which how he prized who knew 
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but liis own heart ? and what tortures he en- 
dured, whenever he looked at them, what 
tongue could ever tell ? Did she love him 
still ? How sweetly she smiled I when she was 
talking of past days — those happy days^ she 
called them. He could not believe she would 
have said ' happy/ if she had not sincerely 
thought and felt they were so. He had never 
seen in that sweet face a single look of deceit, 
or heard a word of guile come from her lips — 
she must have felt they were happy, or she 
never would have used the word. And if so, 
and she treasured their recollection, as she 
said she did — ^her father 1" — and the cold sweat 
stood in thick drops on Joel's forehead, as, 
clutching the arms of his chair tight with 
both hands, he strained his eye-balls to quite 
catch the meaning of something that kept 
flashing before him distinctly enough, but 
which grew into such horrible shapes, as he 
wildly stared at it, — that, shutting his eyes 
again, his chin simk on his chest; and for 
more than an hour he sat so livid and motion- 
less, that, had any one looked in at him, un^ 
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perceived, his appearance was more like that 
of a bent corpse, than a living creature. 

Hearing no signs of his going out again, 
which was so unusual with him at that time 
of day, Nanny listened — and listened — till, 
getting anxious to know the reason of it, she 
stole softly to the door, and there stood in 
fruitless expectation for more than ten minutes. 
Her hand was on the lock, to peep in, under 
pretence of wanting something, when a deep 
groan, followed by low mutterings, held her 
back, as starting from his chair, Mr. Yorke 
crossed the room and came within a yard of 
her, and she could distinctly make out that 
he was talking to himself about The Rookery 
family, as twice he mentioned Miss Walcot by 
her christian name, and then muttered some- 
thing about " her father — he must — he must 
— he cannot help it — what else can save him?'' 
when, fearing to be discovered, if he should 
come out on her before she could escape him, 
Nanny slipped back to her work ; nor was 
she half a minute too soon, for scarcely had 
she eflfected her retreat, when Mr. Yorke 
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passed along the passage ; and presently she 
saw his hat over the brick wall of Coal Har- 
bour Lane, by which she knew he was going 
to the wharf, and would not be back again 
till dinner. 

" But what did all those mutterings about 
Miss Annie and her father mean ?'' that was 
what Nanny wanted to understand. But the 
more she puzzled her poor brain, the more 
perplexed she became — unless it was, that, 
having ordered a new suit, he really and truly 
was thinking of getting married at last ? And 
if so — "God help him," ejaculated Nanny, 
from the bottom of her heart. " Bring home 
ever one of those fine, high, grand Lyncourt 
lasses, for a wife, and he'll repent it, as sure 
as his name is Joel r 
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CHAPTER VI. 



CLEMENT WALCOT, THE POET, AND THE CLAUSE 

IN THE WILL. 



It is pleasant to step out of a dark cave into 
tlie bright sunsHne, to leave the gloomy 
wilderness for the flowery vale, to quit the 
sandy desert for the busy peopled places of 
the earth, where man meets his fellow man 
face to face, and, jostling his way on, knows, 
and is known, and takes the world as it is, 
and treads firm, and carries his head erect, not 
because he is without weight enough on his 
shoulders, to weigh him down, if he would let 
it, but because he feels that strength within 
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him, which the ' confidence of inward worth' 
alone can impart, and asks but field enough 
and fair play, to work out his appointed mis- 
sion, be it what it may, to the best of his power ; 
beyond which he gives himself no concern, 
but leaving the rest to his God, goes on his 
way rejoicing ! with smiles for, and from, all, — 
for he is a man, and acts like a man, not like a 
piece of mere flesh and blood mechanism, diflfer- 
ing in every respect from his fellow men ; and, 
so, has their esteem and his own, which is 
more material than all, for without it, though 
a giant in everyone else's eyes, what an insig- 
nificant pigmy ! what a poor creeping, crawl- 
ing, contemptible creature 1 he is, when he 
looks at himself, at those lone, self-searching 
times, when, no disguises availing, the truth 
says ' I vnll be heard !' and there is no resist- 
ing it. 

And very pleasant it is to us, to transport 
ourselves and the reader jfrom the gloom of 
Yorke House, and the contemplation of Nanny 
Glynn's perplexed face over her knitting 
needles, to the sunny slopes of that sparkling 
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little stream at the foot of tlie hill that divided 
Lyncourt Hall jfrom Eoland's pretty place, 
called The Hermitage, of which special Wal- 
tonian mention was made, when Annie Walcot 
was last strolling along its mossy banks, talk- 
ing of by-g jne days with Joel Yorke. 

The wind was just right for a basket-full, if 
they would but bite ; and with the new flies 
round his hat which Eolandhad bought him at 
Eexford that day Mary Grey and her father 
went to the gaol to see Ealph and Betsy, 
Clement sallied forth with rod in hand, to see 
what sort of a dish of ' speckled bellies ' he 
could catch for their tite-d-tete breakfast next 
day at The Hermitage ; where Clement would 
have taken up his abode altogether, if he 
might, so happy was he always ! when he 
could get Roland to himself, and lounging 
among the ever-greens, and, fruits, and flowers, 
listen to his ' loving lectures,' as he used to 
call them, on that ' insane folly ' of his, " in 
supposing that the sentence of labour, passed 
on man by his oflfended Maker at the fall, was 
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otherwise than a blessing in every sense of the 
word, and to be so regarded." 

Sir Hugh Walcot, though anything but a 
matter-of-fact practical man, with all his busi- 
ness itchings, had no more poetry in him than 
a birch-broom. Lady Walcot could read and 
recite it with much zest and sweetness of ex- 
pression, if she understood the argument, and 
knew Watts's Hymns, and Grey's Elegy, and 
Goldsmith's 'Deserted Village,' and Gamp- 
bell's 'Pleasures of Hope,' and most of Moore's 
' Melodies,' almost by heart ; but farther than 
these, her poetical soarings seldom indulged 
in any but the shortest flights. Indeed, Lady 
Walcot was rather a prosaic person than 
otherwise ; and it would have been well for 
Sir Hugh, and all of them, if he had listened 
a little more than he did to the plain sense she 
was necessitated to talk to him sometimes, 
when, had she been a poet. Heaven only can 
tell what would have become of them ! with 
Clement always in the clouds, and dear Annie 
and Maud too young to suppose it possible 
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that darling papa could ever think or do any- 
thing that was wrong. 

Yes — Clement 'always in the clouds!' 
And this seems so odd — ^neither of his parents 
having as much of the Parnassian fire in them 
as would have entitled them to figure in the 
poet's comer of the County Chronicle. Poor 
Clement! it was a mad freak of nature's, 
making him a poet ! for by all accounts he 
was undoubtedly bom one. At seven, his 
thirst for rhvme was such, that his mother 
could hardly keep pace with it, and for one 
story she told him in prose, he forced her to 
read him whole volumes of Darton and 
Hervey's 'Minor Minstrels,' so culled from the 
mass as to suit tender years, but, neverthe- 
less, breathing the true spirit in every line ; 
and the genuine joy with which young Master 
heard of a jfresh poetical package, is one of 
those sunny spots in her history, as a mother, 
that Lady Walcot, though, in one sense, it 
pained her to see it, loves to dwell on still. 
Nor, however Poland 'lectured' him, for 
' looking only on the bright side of the pic- 
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ture/ is Eoland quite of the Vicar's mind, 
even to this day, viz., — ^that ' Poets are not as 
necessary to mankind, as parsons and apothe- 
caries/ He is inclined to believe, that " If 
they were not wanted, they would not be sent 
us ;" as sent, they unquestionably are, or how 
would Clement Walcot ever have written the 
wonderful stanzas he did, when he was only 
nine, addressed to his ' Own dear aunt, Aga- 
tha ;' for which she left him Five Thousand 
Pounds in her will ? " To come to him when 
he was Twenty-Five, and he had settled on some 
permanently profitable pursuit, that he meant 
to follow like a rational being/' 

Yes, and it was this thought that weighed 
more on Roland's mind, when " lovingly lec- 
turing him," than Clement dreamed of. '* When- 
would he so settle ? And, if he did not, what 
would become of him?" for the Vicar was a 
conscientious man, and would hardly, as a 
trustee under the will of his aunt, put him in 
possession of the money, till the conditions 
were in some sort fiilfilled. Clement was now 
four-and-twenty, and as yet he seemed to have 
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as indistinct a notion of the grand question in- 
volved in the caiTying out of Aunt Agatha's 
last will and bequests, viz., could he shew 
a clear title to the trustees ? as if he had only 
to ask and have on his twenty-fifth birthday. 
However disinclined to be too strict about it 
Colonel Ferrand might be, there was the Rev. 
Arnold Grey, Vicar of Millford, who had a 
voice in the matter ; and woefully mistaken 
was Master Clement, if he supposed he could 
throw dust in the Vicar's eyes, or make him 
believe he was ever going to get so much as 
salt to his porridge, by sending reams of paper, 
filled with his fugitive pieces, to the publishers ; 
let alone the crisp £50 bank notes which he 
made so sure of, every time he started off a 
fi'esh packet, with an amount of pathetic re- 
solution that was pitiable I 

It wanted but three months to the time 
when — that clear title proved — there was the 
£5,000, with six years' accumulations, forth- 
coming, as soon as the brokers could sell it 
out of the funds ; and pray how much nearer 

VOL. II. I 
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was Clement to his title than he was when his 
aunt died ? Clearly, Aunt Agatha, though 
she treasured the stanzas dedicated to her by 
one so young, as a prize poem that " shewed 
what there was in the boy," as his mother 
said, had no mind to trust, any mere than the 
Vicar did, to his being Poet Laureate some 
day, short of which, she saw no chance of 
even a crust and a clean shirt certain, unless 
he either worked for them after the vulgar 
mode, or somebody ensured him enough 
to be an ornament to society ; which she had 
been told by wiser heads than her own, " Was 
not so useless an appendage to it as some of 
your plain, plodding, practical, matter-of-fact 
folks imagined, who however they sneered at 
authors and artists — ^when weighed against 
themselves, with their pockets full — crammed 
their houses with the fruits of their labours ; 
without which, what would they ever be ? — 
mere habitations, only fit for barbarians ; yes, 
and as soon as they could get away from their 
council-chambers and counting-houses, were 
off, as fast as they could go, to the author's 
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haunts and poet's paradises — to the blue skies, 
and the green fields, and the waving com, and 
purple heather, and the dells and the dingles, 
and the woods, and the waters, and the rocks, 
and the mountains, and the groves, and green, 
lanes, and smiling hedge rows, — ^not a wild- 
flower to be culled along which, however 
seemingly useless, but is His work, and His 
gift to man, — Who made nothing in vain from 
the beginning, nor makes them now, but for 
His <a-eatures' happiness, and to strew their 
path. Heavenward, with everything most beau- 
tiful I that — ^if they will only look a-right — 
may rob their earthly pilgrimage of its up-hill 
arduousness, and, till they come to Him, en- 
able them to see Him, and talk to Him, and 
confide in Him, and love and worship Him 
more and more by at every step/' 

Deeply imbued with the truth of which. 
Aunt Agatha looked at it in all its lights ; and 
supposing that the ' ornaments' had their 
uses, rightly viewed and appreciated — Master 
Clement got himself put down for Five Thou- 
sand pounds, sterling, in the Three-and-a-Half 
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per cents. ; but with this proviso, at the ^- 
cretion of the trnstees — "That the money 
should be paid to him at the age of Twenty- 
Five, or not, according to the disposition Cle- 
ment then showed (if his poetical turn b j that 
time were unproductive of hona-fide proceeds) 
to make a Ten Pound note by the labour of 
his hands, before he ever touched a shilling of 
what she had left him;" his Aunt arguing, 
^ That if he once tasted the deliciousness of 
the bread he had bought with his own indus- 
try, then he might be safely entrusted with 
any amount of independence — no loaf would 
ever compare, for sweetness, with the loaf 
purchased with his own coin, which not a 
farthing of hers should ever be, till he had 
eaten of that wholesome kind, and satisfied 
the trustees that the flavour of it was so nice, 
he meant to eat no other for the future — ^as 
long as he could get it. 

How it might turn out with Clement during 
the short time he had yet left him, to " lash 
the waters and live in the clouds/' as Lady 
Walcot expressed it, there was no saying for 
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certain. What choice would prefer, and what 
necessity might compel, were two very differ- 
ent matters ; though, on a turn of mind like his, 
it was difficult to foresee the effects that stem 
compulsion might have. Trouble did not 
operate on all alike. Some it roused to fresh 
efforts, others it paralysed; it nerved one 
man with increased confidence, and made an- 
other a craven. What it would do for Cle- 
ment, was more than any one knew. He was 
a poet — ^and bread and water could no more 
unmake that peculiar individual,than turtle and 
venison could make him. Time would show. 
Things were beginning to assume rather a 
serious aspect at home. Over-due bills pressed 
for settlement, and would no longer be put off. 
There was no money to meet them with. It 
was pretty well all swallowed up, directly it 
came, by those insatiable speculations of one 
sort or another, not two out of ten of which 
had ever paid them a shilling. 5o long as 
money could be raised, somehow, there were 
hopes of a ' lucky hit ' putting things straight 
again, and making their fortunes ; but now the 
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difficulty was to know how to get any more ? 
'for The Rookery was mortgaged nearly as far 
as it would go ; and, thank goodness I Lady 
"Walcot's jointure of £300 a year, in the fimds, 
was so safely settled on her and her children, 
1;hat Oliver Swivel had long ago returned that 
Deed as ' unavailable/ Sir Hugh was put to 
his wit's end, to concieve " what he should do, 
if Joel Yorke would come down with no 
more ? for to Joel Yorke Swivel must go for 
what was wanted, and if he failed him — then 
heaven help him I — sufficient unto the day 
^vas the evil thereof — it was too dreadfiil to 
think of!" Something must be done. And 
now there was this new Grand Metropolitan 
Vegetable Company had just turned up in the 
nick of time, to save them. '' And how much 
would be wanted for that ? And whatever it 
might be, where was it to be got? Who 
would lend any more money on The Eook- 
ery ? Would Joel Yorke ? And if not — ^what 
would the Walcots do ?" 

These being questions in everybody's 
mouths, who cared for them, Boland might 
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well be anxious to learn how far The Rookery 
was in pledge to his brother ? ad an advance of 
money was imperative in the then state of 
Sir Hugh's affairs, and he knew Joel too well 
not to feel assured, that if he lent it, as they 
called it, it would be to get the estate wholly 
into his own hands, which, however he might 
disguise it, had been his aim throughout; 
when he would have them in his power. And 
then, if, as Roland suspected, Joel's design 
was to compel Sir Hugh to bury that £1,200 
bill affair in oblivion, by giving him Annie for 
a wife — ^he shuddered to think what would be 
the consequence of her father's refusal ? as if 
even Annie could be brought to accept him, 
for the sake of her family, Sir Hugh had 
solemnly sworn, " That nothing but death 
should ever cancel the memory of an act, which, 
if not positively intended as a personal affiront, 
was as gross an instance of unfriendliness as 
one neighbour and near acquaintance could 
possibly receive from another." 

It was not without a cloud on his brow, 
therefore, that Roland, as he sat in his little 
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study, for an hour's quiet thought before turn- 
ing out again for his afternoon's round, heard 
Clement Walcot's careless whistle coming up 
the gravel walk, no doubt bent on lugging 
him (Roland) off with him for a scamper 
across country, or down to the river, after that 
famous five-pounder in the back-waters, that 
had hitherto set at nought all their ablest 
persuasions. 

It is quite a mistake, to suppose that a poet 
must be pensive, or wear his hair all in tangles, 
and his shirt-collars broken down. A more 
sunny, joyous, saucy-looking fellow! never 
buckled basket at back than was Clement 
Walcot, when, with rod in hand, he was off to 
the water, away fi-om " those horrid affairs I" 
that his father was always up to the neck in, 
without ever getting a shilling richer. Cle- 
ment hated them I True, you may have too 
much of a good thing ; and it must be granted 
that the eternal talk of little else at home but 
of bubble-schemes, and all prizes, and nothing 
but blanks, and debts, and duns, and how and 
what they were to do for money, to go on any- 
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how, must have been very vexing and humili- 
ating to a poetical soul like Clement's, and 
enough to drive him to distraction, if it had 
not been for his love of nature, and " the 
smiles with which she always greeted him," 
he used to tell Roland ; " when, if it had not 
been for the green fields, and blue skies, 
and the woods, and the waters, he must have 
gone crazy ! or done something inconsistent 
with the heroism of his nature, which abhorred 
the thought of allowing the scurvy affairs of 
this life to worry a gentleman — after he had 
put the little bills in his drawer, with the very 
best intentions I" 

And what "screw" was "loose" now at 
home, that brought Clement whistling up the 
walk, with the rod over his shoulder, and the 
new flies round his hat, evidently bent on 
making Roland as idle as himself, if he could 
get him to come away from " those horrid 
head- aching books ! and live the life of a man 
for a little while ! and throw up his window, 
and let the stuffy little study have a mouthful 
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of fresh air, as well as himself, or woe-betide 
them both 1" 

'^ How am I to finish my sermon by Satur- 
day y^ demurred Roland, hanging half out of 
window, and sniffing the breeze, as if a very 
little more persuasion would overthrow all his 
Spartan resolutions. 

"Depends on how much you can crib. 
Come along ! You may buy, what's his name's 
Young Parson's Pulpit Companion, for five 
shillings. You didn't know that, I suppose ?" 

" Very well," laughed Roland, though not 
at all in a jocose mood just then ; " wait a 
minute, till I put a pair of thicker boots on, 
and then I don't mind taking the shine out of 
you for once ; so, which way's the wind ? and 
what flies have you got?" 

" Pick and choose for yourself — there they 
are," skimming his hat into the room. " I 
should be sorry to take an unhandsome advan- 
tage of you ; only, if you are not particularly 
partial to the ' grey-palmer,' I am. Did you 
say you would be ready in two minutes? 
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Thank your Reverence. By the bye — ^there's 
no getting off going to the Hall to dinner to- 
day, is there ?" 

" Getting off? Who would think of such a 
thing, in his right senses?" 

" Somebody you have the honor to reckon 
among your esteemed friends." 

" Not Clement Walcot, I trust ?" 

" It's downright awful I your Reverence." 

"What?" 

" The idea of the governor and your 
brother — pardon me — taking wine together." 

" Is it indispensable?" 

" As brother worships, a thing inevitable 1 
please your Reverence, What horrid hum- 
bug, though?" 

" What is inevitable, must be, I suppose," 
smiled Roland, lacing up his boots. '' We 
shall survive it, I daresay." 

" I happen to be hard up, your Reverence, 
or I would give five pounds to the poor box, 
rather than have my amour propre so pain- 
fully shocked." 

'' The want of the means to do it, my dear 
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Clement, sometimes saves us from making our- 
selves very foolish." 

"OKI And don't being hard up — ^your 
Eeverence will understand the plain phrase — 
make you look precious ridiculous now and 
then, as well as being as rich as a Jew? 
Pshaw I That won't do. I could tell your 
Reverence, if I liked, when I, Clement Walcot, 
gentleman every inch of me, son and heir, 
too, of a belted Knight Commander of The 
Bath, &c., &c., have been put to the blush 
most." 

" Not always, I am afraid, when you ought 
most to have been," smiled Roland, rather 
pleased at the turn the conversation was 
taking. 

Oh indeed I Who says so ? Not your Re- 
' verence of course ? Being a parson, you never 
look with suspicion on your fellow creatures 
— without excellent reasons — of course not." 

'' I suspect nothing in this case — I know 
it." 

^* The deuce you do ?" 

" Fie I What has ho to do with it ?" 
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" Know it ? What do you know ? How 
do you feel, pray, when you're hard up ?" 

" Not a little vexed at the loss of what I 
have squandered unnecessarily, and very much 
inclined to set to work to make some more as 
fast as I can/' 

" How virtuous of you ! how very good I 
how exceedingly meritorious of your Rever- 
ence ! And you have only to put your shoul- 
der to the wheel, I'll be bound — and there 
you are, all right again, out of the mess, inde- 
pendent of everyone, owing no man anything, 
with any amount of tick you'd like at Sniggs', 
as brave as a lion ! How kind Providence is 
always to white chokers ! Then, they do the 
best they can for themselves^ may be ? Ah, 
that makes a deal of diflTerence ! Haven't you 
remarked it?" 

" I have • remarked, how unkind, how un- 
mercifully unjust both white and black are to 
their own best interests very often ; enough 
to make Providence shed tears for them some- 
times/' 

" Is there any harm, that your Reverence 
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can see/' went on Clement, as they turned 
into the path along the hill side down to the 
water ; "in my wishing for — ^say Five Hun- 
dred a year, independent of the sweat of my 
brow?" 

" The sweat of your brow ?" 

"Well, and what's there to smUe at in 
that?" 

V 

" People talk so big sometimes of what they 
know nothing of." 

" Do you remember that last Epic I wrote ? 
'Gad wasn't that a sweater ?" 

" Let's see — how much did you get for it ?" 

" Oh I If I break my back out hunting, I 
don't deserve as much pity for it, as if I broke 
it carrying a sack of your Reverence's pota- 
toes?" 

" Your widow, if you had one, would, in 
the latter case, be entitled to what wages were 
due to you ; and if not, they would assist to 
bury you decently. Apropos of the potatoes, 
by the bye, I will tell you a little pertinent 
story of Ben and the Blackbird, one of these 
days, if you remind me." 
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^* Perhaps your Reverence can answer me 
this, too? To enj6y a thing, is it necessary 
every time yoti think of it, you should burst 
out into a bath of perspiration at the thought of 
what you have gone through for it ? Pray, 
do you enjoy your dinner less at the Squire's 
table than you do at your own ? or do I relish 
the music at the Opera any the more, because 
nobody was so kind as to give me a free-pass ? 
Of course it's all very right, and proper, and 
profitable, and praiseworthy, and so on, to do 
your duty — ^to do what you ought to do — 
what you must do — ^what you can't well help 
doing, if you would — ^who denies it ? But 
if the Bishop presented your Reverence with 
a living to-morrow of a thousand a-year, I 
suppose it would be your duty to accept it, 
wouldn't it?" 

" I have no doubt I should find it in my 
conscience to think so." 

'^ Possibly, your reverence might not have 
to work so hard as you do now ? Possibly, 
that would contract the present sphere of your 
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Christian usefulness ? The sweat would not 
stand so thick on your brows ? But you would 
have the gratification to know, that, in accept- 
ing the Bishop's gift, you had done your duty, 
and that some no less hard-working labourer 
in the vineyard had taken your place, which 
would be a great consolation to you, when you 
sat in your easy chair, twiddling your thumbs 
round and round ? Wherefore, may I humbly 
pray of your reverence — should any equally 
benevolent and far-seeing individual as the 
Bishop, enable Clement Walcot to wake of a 
morning — till they make him Poet Laureate — 
with no fears on his mind as to how he shall 
get his breakfast, &c., &c., not to be too hard 
with him ; but to presume that he will also 
find it in his conscience, to meekly avail him- 
self of the good things that may fall into his 
lap ; and, though the work don't quite break 
his back, make a point, if he can do nothing 
else much, to fiiss and worry every one else 
he has a hand over, till he fancies he is one of 
the most deserving and one of the least appre- 
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elated men in the world. Can't you fancy how 
happy we should both be ? Bother, Tm out 
of breath." 

" Yes. But till his lordship see fit to re- 
cognize my laudable ambition, I can only 
speak for myself— ^I must make the best of 
what I have got. There is prudence in that, 
you will grant ? He won't be likely to give 
it me any sooner, will he, for starving myself, 
wishing for it ?" 

" Thank you ! Please the fates, I shall 
have a tragedy, in five acts, ready for under- 
lining at Drury Lane or Covent Garden, be- 
fore the season." 

" I repeat it— starving the while." 
" I perfectly understand your reverence — 
the while he, Clement Walcot, you mean to 
insinuate, that moonstruck, star-gazing, vam, 
visionary, ideal, unreal, impracticable, all in 
the clouds creature of impulse, who never did 
a day's work in his life, and, by all appearances, 
never will, is counting his fingers, and wonder- 
ing how it is they can't make the money as fast 
as brother Joel does ? and lying supine, and 
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praying heaven to rain him down legs of 
mutton ready-roasted, and, please, with lots of 
gravy! Thank your reverence kindly." 

" You are perfectly welcome to the cap, if 
it fits you ; though I can't say it is becoming.' 

" Wherefoi*e, you are chuckling so in your 
sleeve ! Is that Christian ? Isn't it like you ? 
Don't you parsons love probing wounds ?" 

" Yes, if we can anyhow cure them by it. 
Hurts you rather, does it?" and Roland couldn't 
help laughing. " By no means a bad sign." 

^' Yes, you love it 1 Nothing pleases you 
more 1" 

" Makes you wince ? Life enough left ? 
That's well I" 

" You gloat over it — ^positively gloat over 
it I And what a little mean mind that shows 1 
Would I be a parson, by Jove I" 

''Why not?" 

" Shew me anything noble in the charac- 
ter ? How is it possible, brought up as you 
are, to think yourselves so much better than 
other people ? Does the Commander-in- 
Chief do that ? Did Nelson ? Did Marl- 
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borough ? Did Wellington ? O, you poor 
little parish priest ! Never happy but when 
you are finding people out wrongs and giving 
them digs in the ribs 1 There must be an 
awful amount of self-conceit in it I — an un- 
warrantable audacity ! Nothing personal I 
assure you — ^you are pretty well all alike, please 
your reverence." 

" And yet, if I am not greatly mistaken," 
smiled Roland, " you never felt more inclined 
than at this moment, to lay open to me a trou- 
blesome wound there " — slapping his breast — 
" that if I had the power to probe and heal for 
you, as I could wish, would clasp me to your 
heart as the best, the noblest friend you had 
in the world. Don't deny it. It stares me in 
the face whenever I look at you. You are 
no hypocrite, however you beguile yourself. 
I have read it in your looks for months past. 
And what is more, you know I have?" 

" Read what T 

" Your dissatisfaction with yourself, at the 
profitless life you are leading, which, if pur- 
sued much longer, will — " 
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" Keep me out of my fortune ?" 
" And that is not the worst of it." 
" What — short of your reverence not being a 
bishop some day — could be more calamitous?'' 
" If you went on wasting your strength, till 
you got so old and stiff in the habit that you 
could not work any how, when you wanted, or 
rather when work you must somehow, before 
Arnold Grey will ever let you touch a farth- 
ing of the money — so don't deceive your- 
self." 

" Is he such a hard-hearted barbarian as 
that? Fudge 1" 

" You will be twenty -five in three months ?'' 
" By when, I ought to have sown my wild 
oats, and cut my wise teeth ? If I tell your 
reverence a great secret, it's mum^ mind. 
Look here" — opening his mouth wide — " the 
last is coming through now 1 Can't you see 
it?" 

" You rejoice me 1" 

" Don't say a word to any one — I have just 
laid the foundation of the conclusion of — ^you 
won't mention it to a soul at present ?" 
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" Certainly not. I am more delighted than 
I can express 1" 

" Yes — ^it cost me a good deal of thought — 
I only finished it yesterday — I mean the 
gromid-plan of the crowning triumph of— 
what it will take me a very little time now 
to complete." 

'' Ah 1 How do you mean ?" 

"To have it ready for the press before 
Christmas. A New Epic, your reverence, in 
six books — ^what do you say to that?" 

" Prodigious— folly !" 

" Your reverence may have heard of the 
story of the weaver's wife, who, out of jea- 
lousy, smashed the model-loom he was making 
up-stairs — ^the great work of a life-time. She 
was a nice sort of person !" 

" I had sanguine hopes, Clement, that that 
last wise tooth there was bringing you to your 



senses." 



" Hear him now ! ye Gods and little 
fishes 1 the miserable meanness of the concep- 
tion ! the despicable insignificance of such an 
idea ! — ^had sanguine hopes I was going to 
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ask brother Joel for a stool in his baak ? or, 
in extremis^ article myself to an attorney ? Al- 
most time we thought of that nohle fish in the 
pool yonder, don't your reverence think so ? 
if we mean to stand well in his estimation ? 
Though, don't he too sanguine- — that sort 
isn't caught so easily. Do you suppose he 
would have lived to this age, and got a^ fat 
as he is, if he hadn't had a temper of his 
own, a soul above the tiny, trumpery little 
fry, caught and cooked every day by dozens, 
for nibbling at every chance, poor, mean, 
miserable little messes, that came in their 
' way ? I call that weaver's wife an old — I 
know what, your reveremce. Yes, a new 
Epic ! may it please you. How much do you 
think I as good as refused this-very morning 
for the copyright ? 

" Oh ! And not a line written yet ?" 

'' Not a line." 

" Milton got — ^how much for Paradise Lost, 
when completed ?" 

" What it would fetch. I call Mabel Yorke's 
•—your Keverence knows it — as intelligent a 
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head as a woman need have on her shoul- 
ders." 

" I trust you can speak equally well of her 
heart?" 

" They are identical — ^the one is a reflection 
of the other. It was your sister who as good 
as offered me — ^how much do you think for 
the copyright of my new Epic, this very morn- 
ing, in the little bower made with your rev- 
erence's own hands for Mary Grey, on the 
Parsonage lawn ?" 

" I thought you had not yet written a line 
of it?" 

" It was not necessary, please your rever- 
ence. Miss Yorke is a most intelligent per- 
son ! I did but read her the rough outline of 
the scheme — ^and how much do you think she 
offered me ?" 

" Was any one by but yourselves ? She is 
a Yorke, mind 1" 

" Yes, Miss Grey was witness." 

" Ah ! then it must stand — ^well, what?" 

" The money down, if I wanted it, for any 
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number of copies I thought I should have ix^ 
spare, out of the second edition." 

" Bravo, Mabel !" 

" Possibly, your reverence has never heard 
under what circumstances one of the best 
comedies on the English stage was written ? 
The author of it was present one evening at 
the representation of ' The School for Scandal/ 
when somebody said to him or her — ^it don't 
matter which — ' Write anything like that, if 
you can, and I'll say something to you ! Would 
your Reverence like to bespeak any copies of 
the new Epic, as well as your sister ?" 

" Poor Aunt Agatha ! What would she say, 
if she could look out of the grave, and hear 
her nephew, aged twenty-four — ^and ^ hard up,' 
he don't hesitate to acknowledge — talking 
such rubbish ?" 

" All the same, won't we have a rare jolli- 
fication, that's all, when I am twenty-five ?" 

" Poor Aunt Agatha 1 Better have left it 
to The Asylum for Insane Authors. There 
would have been some sort of meaning in that." 
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" You'll hold yourself engaged for the ju- 
bUee?'' 

" Clement — ^are you mad ?" 

" What a silly question ! Fancy going 
round Bedlam, and asking anything so ridicu- 
lous as, * Are you mad ?' * No, your rever- 
ence — I am not mad — I am the Pope ! — I am 
Tom Thumb ! — I am the King ! — I am the 
Queen I — I am Louis Napoleon ! — I am 
Punch I — I am Lord Palmerston ! — ^I am 
Madam Tussaud ! — I am not mad, your rev- 
erence, if you are.' If you had asked me, 
* are you aware that before this day twelve- 
month, either your sister Annie must be Mrs. 
Joel Yorke, or you will have no home over 
your heads,' I should have known what to 
answer your reverence." 

" You have taken the words out of my 
mouth " — and Roland's eyes glistened, — " the 
very words, Clement, . I was going to ask 
you." 

" Yes — * and how it is, come what may, 
here I am, in nuhibus as usual, blind to conse- 
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quences, blind to what an infatuated fool I 
must be, not to see the ruin that is staring us 
all in the face, as plain to every one else, who 
wishes us well, as other people's faults com- 
monly are to most of us, your reverence, 
however unaware we may be of our own." 

'' And, yet, though evidently in possession 
of your senses, and knowing the condition of 
your Aunt's will in your favor, and what a 
great help and comfort the money would be 
to you, wisely made use of- -how are you 
acting?" 

*^ In the only feasible way that I know at 
present, to entitle me to it when the time 
comes." 

" How — talking mere moonshine — of what 
if you have any faith in it, you must be a 
bigger simpileton than I take you for, — of 
stage plays — of epics — of anything rather than 
what would put a ten-pound note in your 
pocket, by honest industry, to make a man of 
you some day. Is that the conduct of a sane 
mind ?" 

" Will your reverence have the kindness to 
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remember, that if we are to make friends to- 
day with that noble fellow up in the pool, it 
wants now^et's see — yes, just two hours 
and three quarters only to when we must go 
home and dress for dinner. It may solace 
your reverence, however, to assure you-^as I 
know you wish the young man well, — ^that 
Clement Walcot is quite of your opinion, that 
he ought, under any circumstances^ to put out 
the strength that is in him, and do what 
he can. Wherefore, I have it from him, to 
faithfully promise your reverence, that what 
he can do he will; but what he knows he 
cannot^ if he tried, he sees no good in attempt- 
ing. So, now come alo^g, old fellow, and I'll 
show you a dodge, how to draw the prizes of 
life easy enough, only go about it as it 
as you ought to do." 

But Roland was not quite satisfied — espe- 
cially on one point, " as to how it was, Clement 
spoke so certainly of Joel's revived passion 
for Annie ?" and so must take leave to clear 
his own vision a little more on that subject : — 

" You think, then, Clement, that my brother 
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may really have it in his mind to marry, after 
all ? and that your sister was the attraction 
that brought him to the Hall the other day ?" 

" What else could it have been ?" 

" He might have regarded it as a little out of 
the way attention on his part, due to Mabel?" 

" What, to buy a new hat and pair of gloves 
on purpose? Out of his way that, with a 
vengeance !" 

" And you believe, the old flame is really 
burning in his breast again?" 

" You ought to know best about that/' 

" I ? Oh dear no ! It would be the last 
subject Joel would consult me on. Annie 
told you, I suppose?'' ^ 

"What?" 

" Oh, I fancied my brother had perhaps re- 
newed his proposals down by the water, and 
ypur sister might have considered it no se- 
cret." 

" From brother Clement ? I should think 
not ! Let me catch her keeping any secrets 
from me. One tale I know, that her eyes tell 
plain enough." 
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" Oh, indeed I She is a "wretched dissem- 
bler 1'' 

"It's not about Joel Yorke/' 

" Ah, then, it's no business of mine, is it ?" 
smiled Roland, with a slight heightening of 
the colour, and a gaiety of manner that set 
Clement off laughing and joking and spouting 
from Shakespeare at such a rate, that they 
reached the pool before Roland could edge 
in another word, about something that he 
would have given a trifle to have felt quite at 
ease about before meeting Joel that day at 
Lyncourt. And now beginning to lash away in 
good earnest ; — ^it was not till after two hours 
ineffectual endeavours to entice Mr. Trout to 
close quarters, and they were on their way 
back homeward, that Roland made free to 
revert to the subject thus : 

" I want to ascertain, if I can, my dear 
Clement, how far The Rookery is mortgaged." 

"Oh! bother that 1" 

" Best face it boldly, or it will be a dreadful 
bother, before long !" 

" Not now. Confound it I Never mind 
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affairs to-day. Let's have one dies non^ for 
once, there's a good fellow !" 

" You can't tell me, can you ?" 

** And stop your bother? Very well then, 
pretty nearly as fer as it will go, t shouldn't 
wonder." 

^* You have not heard yet, have you, where 
the money's to come from for this New Vege- 
table Company ? Sir Hugh talked of taking a 
hundred shares." 

** From the same source it came from before, 
I suppose ; there's no other," 

'* He is a ruined man, Clement, if he part 
with that last holdfast." 

" Humph ! A pretty comer to be driven 
into I Though, mind you, I don't blame yoiir 
brother. He can't lend his money for nothing. 
Altogether, he has not behaved badly about 
that." 

" And now will cancel the deed, and cry 
quits with your father, if he will shake hands, 
and give him Annie, in lieu of it." 

'' If! " 

''And if not?'' 
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" Oh I bother ! that's enough — don't talk of 
it any more — I shan't have the least appetite 
for the haunch if you do. Hope for the best, 
that's my way. I've got a first clip new coat 
down from Buckmaster's ! He gives you such 
a magnificelit chest ! Why don't you let him 
build you one ? Bye, bye. Half-past seven, 
isn't it? How does Joel come across?" 

" On his legs, with his pumps in his pocket. 
The Colonel wanted to send the Brougham 
for him, but he wouldn't let him." 

" Ah ! eh ! — ^ha ! ha ! yes, that's true, — 
would have had to tip the coachman with 
half-a-crown ? Well done, Joel !" 

" Heigh ho !" sighed Roland, as he struck 
off into the wood-path that took him home, 
with a sadder heart that day than he chose to 
shew even to Clement, much as he loved tim. 
" Yes, a pretty comer to be driven into, as 
Clement says. And what escape will there 
be — ^but one ? She will never see her father 
turned out, if she can help it. He will do it, 
yes, leave Joel alone for that — do it with no 
more compunction than I would kick a stone 
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out of my path, rather than be thwarted in 
what he has set his heart on. Villanous gold I 
who shall number the sins laid to thy charge 
on the last day ? God help her, if she don't 
love him ! Does she ? Did she ever ? How 
wrong I was, to refuse that fair share of the 
money at my father's death, which by right 
was mine. How senseless of me! What 
good I might have done with it now. More 
than half one's life is made up of regrets. I 
could beat myself when I think of it ! Is it 
possible Joel could refuse me part of it now, if 
I asked him ? Impossible !" and flushed with 
the thought, and the fresh hopes it inspired, — ^it 
wanted but little art of any sort to call all 
eyes on Roland Yorke, when he entered the 
drawing-room of Lyncourt Hall that evening ; 
and to satisfy more correct tastes than Mary 
Grey's, that " He was the handsomest man in 
the room all to nothing 1" not even excepting 
the new curate, the Reverend Gabriel Grace- 
church, who had been ^ almost worshipped I' 
they said, by the young ladies of the last 
place he came from — ' he was considered so 
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beautifiil !' and " the number of worked braces, 
and pin-cushions, and watch-pockets, and 
book-markers, &c., &c,, that he had brought 
with him,'' his mother. Lady Gracechurch, 
whispered to Annie and Maud, "shewed, didn't 
it, better than volumes of a mother's praises, 
what he was thought of wherever he went, 
dear fellow 1" 
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CHAPTEE VL 



IN WHICH IS SHEWN HOW JOEL YORKE ENJOYED 
HIMSELF AT A DINNER-PAKTY. 

Everybody made sure the Bishop, who had 
been on episcopal business in the neighbour- 
hood for the last fortnight, would honour 
Colonel and Mrs. Ferrand, of Lyncourt Hall, 
with his company to dinner, during his visit 
to the High SheriflF. Unfortunately, his Lord- 
ship's present stay at The Manor House did 
not permit of his gratifying everybody with 
his presence everywhere ; but they said, * He 
really did regret his inability on this occasion 
to accept the Ferrand's invitation, as he 
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esteemed them greatly ? ' Wherefore, though 

he could not go himself, his Chaplain should ; 
and Lady Gracechurch felt all the consolation 
from it that a * representative ' could possibly 
afford her. 

Hardly so the Rector, the Reverend Mr. 
Stem. Though he smiled as melifluously as 
usual, when spoken to, and esteemed the Chap- 
lain greatly I anyone could see, as he stood 
talking to Mrs. Ferrand and Lady Grace- 
church, about the ^ &tvourable impression' made 
on his Lordship by Roland Yorke's admirable 
sermon, gn that ' beautiful text,' as the Vicar 
called it, ^Go and Sin no More,' that he 
was annoyed at something. There was a 
visible drop of the under jaw, and he gave his 
answers to Sir Hugh Walcot's rapid questions 
so absently, that observing the Chaplam's 
eyes on Annie, Sir Hugh turned on his heel, 
and fastening on him, quite an animated dis- 
cussion ensued between them on a host of 
subjects that it was wonderful to see how 
mutually interested they were in, and en- 
tirely agreed upon, before they had exchanged 
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sentiments five minutes ; the Chaplain evinc- 
ing an amount of knowledge on market- 
matters, especially maltings, and the best 
breeds of sheep for wool, and what tip-top 
clover hay was selling for, and what Parlia- 
ment ought to do to strengthen the hands of 
the country magistrates, which was only 
equalled by Sir Hugh's instant insight into 
the ' perfect truth of sundry parochial church 
improvements,' then occupying much of the 
Bishop's anxious thoughts ; but which he, his 
Lordship's Chaplain, only incidentally adverted 
to then, under his breath, as matters "of 
which he hoped to have the pleasure of more 
fully avaiUng himself of Sir Hugh's further 
opinion, at some future period." 

Mrs. Stem sat chatting with Mr. Grace- 
church and the Vicar, about the Bishop, and 
his sermon at Lyncourt church ; which the 
Vicar not having heard, he was pleased to 
find they were all so unanimous in praising 
so fervently 1 and fell to wondering within 
lumself, " Why a Bishops's^rs^ sermon should 
command so much more enthusiastic admira- 
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tion than a Rector's Idsfi Did anyone 
remember the sermon his Lordship last 
preached, before he got his lawn sleeves ? He, 
Arnold Grey had not heard of it. And why 
pray ? He had met and talked with several 
of his Lordship's then flock who were constant 
attendants at his church at Bexford, and 
could not recollect any one of them asking 
him ' if it had reached him what an excellent 
one it was ? ' And now, go where he would, 
it was, ' Have you heard the Bishop preach ? 
You would be delighted 1 We were charmed I 
His sermon at Lyncourt was listened to with 
breathless interest 1 The church was crowded 
to suffocation 1 ; thinking of which, the Vicar 
could not help smiling, just at the moment 
that Mr. Gracechurch was saying something 
of grave import to Mrs. Stem and Lady Wal- 
cot, about * the very neat and decorous ap- 
pearance of the Simday school-girls ' frocks 
and caps, where he last came from ; a uniform 
similar to which he should be so pleased to 
see the Lyncourt school-girls in, instead of 
the too ambitious dress, so to speak, they now 
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wore, there being a vanity, to liis mind, in the 
peculiar cut of the close quilled caps — cal- 
culated as they were to make a pretty girl 
think more of her face than of her mind and 
morals — that pained him esxtremely when he 
looked at them I " which odd behaviour of the 
Vicar's made Mr. Gracechurch stare at him I 
and Mrs. Stem purse her brows, as she caught 
the Rector's eye measuring his brother clerk 
with a look, that, if it did not say as plainly as 
words could have expressed it, 'Anyone can 
see in a twinkling you are not high-church, 
my good fellow,' it is difficult to conceive 
what it did. 

But those low-church worthies are not to be 
put down so easily ; so, turning his head over 
his shoulder, and observing the Rector just 
behind him, what must the Vicar of Millford 
do, but open that old casus '6eZZ^' between them, 
touching the best means of 'regenerating 
society,' without issuing out of that 'ivory 
door of romance and extravagance,' as a severe 
writer expresses it, either 'an egotistical 
fanatic,' or ' an intolerable coxcomb ;' albeit. 
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nevertheless, with his ardent admirers, who 
think him an angel I It might not have been 
exactly the time the Vicar would have pre- 
ferred to all others just then, to enter on the 
discussion of Ralph Andrew's redeeming points 
or Betsy Bond's contrition, had he not noticed 
the Rector's self congratulatory look at him 
from head to foot, which tickling his fancy, 
he was determined to have his revenge, by 
drawing from his own lips, what — ^as they 
were talking so much of the Bishop's sermon 
—his Lordship's opinion was of The Reverend 
Roland Yorke's, preached before his Lordship 
at Millford on a text so after his, Arnold 
Grey's own heart. 

" Yes, yes," admitted the Rector, drawing 
himself up, and half closing his eyes — a habit 
he had when he wanted to yawn, and did not 
wish, we suppose, to see himself doing any- 
thing so rude — " a very eloquent discourse I 
am told— on — on that side of the question. 
Though I differ, as you are aware — entirely 
differ with you, in taking any such ground of 
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argument as I understand Mr. Yorke based his 
conclusions on, — ^by the bye, I don't see our 
rich banker here yet, — ^perfectly untenable, 
to my mind — viewed with reference to," — ^and 
the Bector stopped and listened a moment 
as a post-carriage came rattling up the 
drive, — " perfectly untenable, when we look 
at the present utterly inadequate state of the 
Law, with all its terrors, to — ^to — " 

" Crush the monster," anticipated the Vicar, 
not so curious about the contents of the post- 
carriage as his brother clerk seemed to be. 
" What can be a better argument in our favor? 
what more clearly prove, that, as condemned 
cells won't rid us of criminals, the sooner we 
shut them up the better, and open some other 
way, to relieve us of the ' pests of society/ 
by, after due purgation and purification, re- 
turning them to it, samples of what another 
sort of Law may efltect, with Almighty God's 
aid and blessing." 

"A * great idea I ' Yes, yes, no doubt of 
that — a * great idea I ' But impracticable I 
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utterly impracticable 1 In theory, beautiful I 
but against facts — against all experience — 
Utopian — impossible ! " 

" All the same/' said the Vicar, " we 
mean to try what can be done with two of the 
'lost sheep/ to bring them back into the 
fold, when we can lay hands on them." 

"Ah I that reprobate Ealph, I suppose ? 
and Martha Bond's daughter?" and the 
Rector shrugged his shoulders. " Beware ! 
Pluck the weeds from the wheat. * Evil 
communications corrupt good manners." 

" I came not to call the just, but sinners to 
repentance," replied the Vicar, fervently. 
" There shall be joy in heaven over one sin- 
ner that repenteth, more than over ninety and 
nine just persons that need no repentance.' 
* Go and sin no more.' * Had they stoned 
her to death,' as Roland Yorke well said in 
his sermon ; * had they driven her soul out of 
her body into the presence of its Maker and 
Judge, unabsolved — what would have become 
of it ? ' I believe," added the Vicar, while a 
sweet smile illumined his face, at the zealous 
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thoughts that his scripture words had filled 
him with — " I believe the Bishop signified his 
approval of the simply truthful, and earnest, 
and affecting way, in which Mr. Yorke dealt 
with the text ? " 

'' Yes, yes — ^was very pleased — ^altogether 
very favourably impressed I Though he 
couldn't quite catch all Mr. Yorke said, I 
fancy. His Lordship's a little deaf with one 
ear, may be." 

" Is he ? " exclaimed Mary Grey, who, with 
Maud Walcot and Mabel Yorke, was sitting 
on an ottoman close to where her father and 
the Rector stood, intently listening to what 
they said ; whUe Eoland and Clement, with 
Annie Walcot, were looking over one of 
Heath's * Book of Beauties,' narrowly criti- 
cismg its brunettes and blondes." 

" I fancied so, by some remarks his lordship 
made," replied the Rector, meeting Mary's 
up-turned look of surprise with an evident 
feeling of relief, that left the Vicar at liberty 
to sit down between Maud and Mabel, and run 
on with them with his " nonsense." 
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" How odd ! And he was remarking to me 
after service/' rejoined Mary, " what an ad- 
vantage it was to his hearers, to have so strong 
and clear and distinct and impressive a deli- 
very as Mr. Roland Yorkers ; ' not a word 
of whose ' — there is no harm in using the 
bishop's own word's?'' asked Mary, paren- 
thetically. 

"What better can you use?" smiled the 
Rector. 

" Not a word of whose admirable sermon !" 
went on Mary, with a little crow of the voice, 
which if the Vicar had heard, she would have 
got a good lecture for, " had escaped him ; 
though, where he sat, he could only see his 
side-face, tmless he turned round ; and then 
he had to turn back again to his book, which 
was so awkward in the pulpit, and inter- 
rupting." 

Mrs. Stem, wanting to say something to 
the Rector just as the Vicar edged himself in 
between Maud and Mabel, stood at his elbow 
while Mary Grey was speaking; and if she 
pursed her brows at her father's ' unceremo- 
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nious assurance/ now she wrinkled them so ! 
as drawing the Rector aside, she shot at Mary 
a look enough to freeze her ! that even his 
Reverence himself felt it. But Mrs. Stem gave 
him no chance to * undignify himself, if so in- 
clined, with " a presumptuous little puss like 
that !'' and leading him back to Lady Grace- 
church, Mary found refuge under Mabel's 
wing ; and heartily they enjoyed the fim of 
the poor Rector's chagrin, "at never being per- 
mitted to even catechise a school-girl, if 
pretty, without bringing Mrs. Stem to see that 
the * presumptuous little puss 1' knew herself, 
and behaved accordingly." 

" What a dreadful old griffin she must be 1" 
whispered Mabel, hardly able to restrain the 
fit of laughing that poor Mary's providential 
escape from her claws had thrown her into. 

"What's the matter now?" asked the 
Colonel, sidling up, as soon as he could bring 
Sir Hugh to a fiill stop, after the Chaplain 
had slipped from him, — ^for shockingly gav/ihe 
and off-handed as Mabel Yorke was, the 
Colonel was always up in arms and ready to 
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do battle for her, when that ' too little con- 
sideration before speaking/ of which her aunt 
Poynts complained so much, was getting her 
into trouble. In short, Mabel Yorke was a 
great favorite of the ColoneVs, though she 
* rapped out ' her words sometimes in a way 
that might well frighten poor auntie I who was 
an inflexible stickler for propriety of speech 
at all seasons, and under every circumstance. 

"What makes you think anything's the 
matter?'' laughed Mabel, her lustrous black 
eyes, like her brother Joel's, sparkling with 
the ftin they were having. I am so hungry ! 
When shall we have dinner ?" 

*' Directly your brother comes ?" 

" Only think of his giving himself such airs 
and graces, as to be after everyone else. I'll — " 

"Hush!" 

" How rude of you !" 

" Lucky aunt Poynts isn't here." 

" What was I going to say ?" 

" Troimce him well for it. There's a pretty 
wordl to come from a young lady's lips. 
Well Miss Grey may hang her head." 
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"You know, don't you, why she' does 

that r 

" Do t/ou f asked Mary. 

"When she hangs her head in that way, 
never trust her. It's then she's so sly ! You'd 
have thought, wouldn't you, she was looking 
at whatever she was looking at?" 

" Mabel I Mabel 1" and it was as close an 
imitation of aunt Eleanor's groans as the 
Colonel could accomplish, " what next ?" 

" You interrupt me so 1 And is that kind, 
when you're the only person I ever talk to, 
aunt says ?" 

" Go on. But pray think before 3"ou speak, 
there's a good girl !" 

" Whatever she was looking at, you'd think, 
\\ouldn't you, she was looking at, with — " 

"Mabel! Mabel! Mabel! my dear 
child! — with what? I entreat, I implore 
you, to be more guarded in your expres- 
sions. With what ?" 

" Both eyes ?" 

" Assuredly." 

" Then if you did, you'd be " 
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" Awfully/' prompted Mary, maliciously. 

^' Is awfully the riglit word now?" and the 
dignity with which Mabel drew herself up, as 
if highly offended, shewing what a Queen she 
could be ! in a moment if she liked, made her 
look so beautiful 1 in Clement Walcot's eyes, — 
who, though intent on the nearest brunette, in 
* The Book of Beauties,' to his own peerless 
original there ! next Mary Grey, had his own 
opinion who would be Mrs. Colonel Ferrand, 
the second, if somebody were to ^pop off,' as 
he called it, and somebody else could have 
his own way — ^that he must needs leave Roland 
and Annie to settle it as they pleased, as to the 
most lovely blonde of the bunch, and seizing 
a volume of new poems, indemnify himself by 
reading the preface to it, rather than seem to 
" ' care a rap' whether she liked it or not I" 

" Awfully !" groaned the Colonel. " No, 
indeed ! What does your own good sense tell 
you? Think again." 

"Preciously," whispered Mary, that's the 
word. 

" Yes, that's just what I was going to say !" 
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cried Mabel, forgetting her dignity so, as to 
clap her little white-gloved hands together 
with an exuberance of merriment, at the 
Colonel's long face, that brought Mrs. Stem's 
eye on them, evidently famished I and this 
setting them off again, it was lucky for the 
Colonel he was not caught tittering, too ; for 
of all things, what Mrs. Stem set her face 
against most, as well as the Eector, was laugh- 
ing and tittering in company ; and at a grand 
dinner party, too, to which the Bishop was 
invited, " to say the least, it was in the worst 
possible taste I" 

" Will that ^o— preciously mistaken, I 
mean ?" — asked Mabel, controlling herself. 

"Why not say very Tmichf^ mildly sug- 
gested the Colonel. 

** Very much I Law, how odd that I didn't 
think of it 1 There's a stupid ! What was I 
saying ? Oh, I know — ^you mustn't trust her 
when she hangs her head in that way. It's 
then when she's looking two ways at once. 
Where was your left eye, Mary dear, while 
your right was on your shoe ? Boland couldn't 
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tell you, could he, blind as lie seems ? Now 
I've done talking " — to the Colonel — " so 
make yourself easy about that !" and drawing 
herself up again to her fiill Queenliness I Cle- 
ment had just determined to supply the 
Colonel's place, before the Chaplain slipped 
into it, which he was evidently meditating, as 
soon as he could get away from Lady Grace- 
church, when the folding doors opening again 
— "Ah, here's our rich banker !" said theRector 
to Sir Hugh, looking at his watch — "eight 
o'clock to a moment — there's punctuality. 
Like all his race — never before nor after 
their time an instant. The first time, is it 
not, he has dined out since his father's death? 
He is quite a stranger among us. I must go 
and congratulate him. Dear me, what a change 
for a few years to have made. You would 
scarcely believe he is the same man 1 Ah, 
money, money — ^how our idols lash us I * Un- 
easy lies the head that wears a crown,' they 
say — ^how rests the head whose pillow's stuffed 
with gold ? And came in his carriage, too ! — 
what next?" 

VOL. II. L 
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Yes, amazed reader, in Ms carriage ! For 
once, Joel Yorke was resolved to have a day's 
treat, cost what it would ! 

When his brother Eoland, in answer to 
Clement Walcot's enquiry, as to how he would 
come across ? answered, " On his legs, with 
his pumps in his pocket," such an idea as of 
Joel ever going to the expense of a post-chaise 
to take him to dinner anywhere, was about the 
last thing that Eoland would have conceived 
possible. Nor had Joel himself given it so 
much as a thought, till, dressed in his new 
suit, he stood looking at himself in the glass, 
for a minute or two ; when, striding to the 
bell, as if suddenly determined on something, 
he summoned Nanny to him ; and merely or- 
dering her — after an irrepressible exclamation 
of admiration! as she delightedly measured 
him from head to foot, as he sat facing her ftiU 
fig — to " send Nelly to the Yoxminster Arms 
for a post-chaise and pair," — ^finished his toi- 
lette ; — and was in, and oflF, without another 
word, as regardless seemingly of Nanny's be- 
wildered looks, and the commotion up and 
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down street, as if such a thing had ever hap- 
pened before in the memory of the oldest 
Yoxminster stager, as a carriage and pair, 
with a postilion in scarlet and white leathers, 
at Yorke House, at half-past seven in the 
evening, of all hours, to take a Yoxminster 
Yorke out to dinner ! ! ! 

" In for a penny, in for a pound," said Joel 
to himself, as he rang Nanny up, after satis- 
fying himself that Sniggs knew his business, 
and that his new clothes were " certainly a 
great improvement over the old ones!" the 
donning of which, and pomading his hair from 
the sixpenny pot he had bought of the barber 
that day and brought home in his pocket, 
made his eyes sparkle so, and gave to his 
whole appearance so fresh a look, that, what 
with one thing or the other, there was almost 
a color in his face, when he returned the shakes 
of the hands, with which he was greeted on his 
arrival at The Hall ; and it was a minute or 
more before Annie had sufficiently expressed 
to Mary and Mabel, " How much better she 

thought he was looking than when she last 

L 2 
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saw him; so mucli more like liimself ; like what 
he used to be, before he became so rich, and 
then took no pains with himself/' 

But on JoeFs entrance, Annie had had an 
eye on her &ther, too, as well as her ^ old 
beau's ' improved looks, and saw the blood 
leave his cheeks ; and then, as Joel went the 
round of his friends and approached him, 
flush them scarlet, as nodding to each 
other, he passed on to where his brother 
was standing, talking with her and Mabel 
and Mary Grey, and Clement Walcot ; when 
Sir Hugh sufficiently regaining his equili- 
brium, which the announcement of * Mr. 
Yorke,' had visibly affected, Annie breathed 
freer; and, entering into conversation with 
Joel, put him at his ease ; and Eoland and 
Mabel joining in, there was quite a little buzz 
among them of pretty enquiries and compli- 
ments and congratulations. 

Joel Yorke could act the gentleman, if he 
chose. Joel Yorke at home or at market, and 
Joel Yorke in the drawing-room at Lyncourt 
Hall, were very different-looking persons. 
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Nature had given Joel a good figure, treated 
fairly, and features that might have been called 
classical,' if not handsome, and an intelligent 
mind, refined tastes, and thin, white hands, 
that would not have discredited the best blood 
in the County, and pretty correct tastes in 
most things, and a well-tuned voice, when in 
good key, and a pleasant, easy, winning man- 
ner enough, when it pleased him ; and it was 
not the fault of the education he had received, 
if what he was master of, shewed itself as 
little as it did in his daily mammon-life, and 
miser-habits, and converse with his fellow- 
creatures. What he did, in pi oof of it, bore 
no relation to what he knew. No one could 
say they were ever the wiser for being in Joel 
Yorke's company, unless he had a mind to 
shew them some secrets in ' compound in- 
terest,' and then he would be communicative 
for a little white ; till having bitten his nails 
to the quick and made them bleed — ^get an- 
other word out of him if you could. A dried 
up well would have been as likely to have 
slaked your thirst, as Joel Yorke to have 
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yielded you one drop of counsel or comfort, 
•choked up as he was ninety-nine days out of 
a hundred, with those ' heaps on heaps/ as 
the folks called them, to the exclusion almost 
of what was necessary to keep any flesh 
on his bones, or a decent suit to his back. 

But come to the hundredth day, come an 
occasion when it went with his whim to be 
courteous and conversable, and Joel Yorke 
could be as gentlemanly and aflfable, for the 
nonce, as if he had been bred and brought up 
in Belgravia, and put on a dress-coat and 
patent-polished boots, for eight o'clock dinner, 
every day since he was eighteen. He had 
made up his mind to think seriously of Ro- 
land's advice to him, " To get a wife who 
would bring him a * save-all ;' also to cast 
aside his seedy old suit, and appear out and 
about as became a respectable character ; also 
to accept the dinner invitation to Lyncourt; 
also to order a new dress-suit for the occasion ; 
also to have a post-carriage to take him there and 
back, cost what it would ; and also, when there, 
to enjoy himself as much as possible, and be as 
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agreeable as he could make himself to Annie 
Walcot — " On whose yes, or no, hung his gain, 
or loss, for so unusual an outlay — ^hung some- 
thing more precious, or more disastrous, not 
only to him, but to her father — ^to every mem- 
ber of her family — to herself^ — and Joel's 
blood ran cold as he muttered it — " than any 
earthly gain, or loss, he or they could expe- 
rience, though his own wealth doubled itself, 
and Sir Hugh, stripped of everything, had 
to begin the world again, a begga:^, or went 
raving mad, if he had brains enough.'^ 

Annie, seeing her father in cheerfiil conver- 
sation with her mother and Lady Grace- 
church, by which she judged that his emotion, 
on Joel Yorke's first entering the room, had 
given way to better feelings, returned Joel's 
greeting so cordially-for she was really 
pleased to see him out again among his friends 
— ^that for a moment or two his cheeks, pale 
as they were, almost glowed with pleasure, as 
he stood talking to her in "that sweet, deep, 
thrilling tone of voice, which, when a girl, she 
used to sit and listen to for hours, and think, 
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if sometimes a little melancholy, so musical 
and melodious!" And now "how well he 
seemed ! how much better than when he ap- 
peared to them, like an apparition, in the con- 
servatory, and strolled with her down to the 
water, looking so livid, and careworn, and bent, 
and dejected ! that she feared to encounter his 
piercing glances, lest his shy sensitive temper 
should suppose — ^as they were talking of Ro- 
land — she was making comparisons to his pre- 
judice;" — and giving way to many more 
thoughts than Roland laid those involuntary 
blushes to the charge of, if he saw them, that 
flushed her neck and face, Annie had to strug- 
gle hard with herself, before she could meet 
Joel's searching gaze into her very soul, and 
reply to his subtle questions with that calnmess, 
which she felt was the only safeguard against 
her saying too much to him, or too little. 

How many of those who thought they knew 
Joel Yorke so well, and were in the habit of 
regarding him as a mean mercenary miser and 
morose misanthrope only, would have stared 
to have seen him that evening, dressed in as 
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handsome a suit as the tailor could make him, 
of ' the prevaiUng mode/ as Mr. Sniggs 
termed it, and altogether as much at home, 
seemingly, amidst the grace and glitter of Mrs. 
Ferrand's drawing-room, as the Rector was 
himself, exchanging courtesies with one or the 
other with an amount oi savoir faire^ said not 
to be acquired unless by constantly mixing 
in the best society ! Who had mingled in the 
polish-imparting circles and assemblies of high 
life less than Joel Yorke ? And, yet, to have 
seen him receiving the congratulations of Ins 
friends on the particular occasion we are 
speaking of, the most au fait habituS of the 
salons might have stood by his side, and 
gauxed nothing by comparison. Was it m 
Joel Yorke to like, and be liked in, society, if 
it went with his humour ? Was he belieing 
his real nature, in leading the solitary shut up 
life he did ? Had he qualities for shining in the 
world, if it had pleased him to give them play ? 
No. By nature, he was keen-sighted and 
quick of comprehension, with that sort of sub- 
lie inteUect which grasps a feet in a moment, or 
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a reason, or a motive, or an opportunity, or 
the weaknesses of others, capable of being 
turned, with dexterity, to its own account ; and 
if he thought the end justified the means, he 
had cultivated enough knowledge, to know 
how to think, and act, and behave, under any 
circumstances, so as not to defeat the object in 
view, by any lack of the needfiil skill and resolu- 
tion, on his own part, to bring it to a successful 
issue ; but he scorned the hand that had pulled 
him across the yawning gulf, when he was 
landed safe, and detested what people called 
sociability. He smiled with all the practised 
art of a courtier, when he shook hands with 
his host and hostess ; his bow was perfect, his 
tone, his manner, his postures, the disposition 
of his limbs — ^for now he could not bite his 
nails — ^were unexceptionable; calm pleasure 
sat on his brow; every look and word, as he 
chatted with one or the other, said how tran- 
quilly happy he was, how serenely he was 
enjoying himself, — ^but, with the exception of 
the sole object which had brought him there, 
and what small fraternal aflfection he felt for 
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Hs brother, his soul loathed everyone and 
everything around him, in whose polished 
hypocrisy he could observe nothing but what 
reflected himself in anything but the colors 
that he looked best in, in his own conceit. 

It required a penetrating eye, a deep in- 
sight into the human heart, under its various 
disguises, tp understand Joel Yorke. His 
brother Eoland thought he read him pretty 
accurately ; and so he did, to a certain extent. 
But Arnold Grey saw deeper into hitn than 
anyone else. And Joel knew it. And, oddly 
enough, though he would have sent for the 
Vicar of Millford, rather than all the rest of 
the world, to read the death prayer over him, 
if he had been dying, with the fear of God 
working in him— there was no man on earth 
he fought so shy of coming into close contact 
alone with, as Arnold Grey. He could meet 
the Rector's eye, though it was a suspicious 
one, without winking, however curiously he 
scanned him, when required to look him m 
the face; and had little to fear from Roland's 
generous mind, that ' had enough to do with 
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its own defects and deficiencies, without, in his 
dealings with others, imputing aught unwar- 
ranted I' but he never met the Vicar face to 
face, without what little blood there was in 
his cheeks leaving them, and feeling, though 
he would have given half his wealth to have 
been as good as he was, and light-hearted — a, 
sense of relief when out of his presence ; and 
albeit, though with a great reverence for his 
character, a greater dread of it, than of all the 
other ' lashings of his idols' put together. 

He shook hands with the Rector, but availed 
himself of his sister Mabel's being between 
him and the Vicar at the moment, to only nod 
and smile to Arnold Grey ; after which, they 
talked together on the common topics ; though 
it did not escape Mary Grey, who had a cor- 
rect sense of realities as well as her father, 
that he was less at his ease, while conversing 
with him, than with anyone else in the room, 
and kept his eyes on the carpet, or the walls, 
or the window, or anywhere, rather than where 
the Vicar's simple, plain, easy, earnest, un- 
aflfected manner and address, would have 
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brought nine men's out of ten, who loved an 
honest heart, point-blank with his own. 

With his brother — ^the beam on whose open 
handsome face showed how glad he was to see 
him out again — Joel conversed more freely ; 
but his eyes dropped continually while Roland 
was telling him about the Bonds, and " how 
nice and snug Grix had made the cottage ; 
and what sanguine hopes they indulged of re- 
storing Betsy to her mother, raised, by her 
fall, to an inheritance of which she was igno- 
rant, till it pleased the Great Judge of all 
to himible and chasten her, and so to bring 
her to Him." 

Joel listened, and could not but feel pleased 
that Eoland was so well satisfied with the 
work of his own hands ; and " hoped Martha 
was as grateful as she ought to be, and would 
be settled and comfortable where she was for 
some time to come, as he might alter his mind 
about building a flour-mill there at present, 
till when, the place was certainly best occu- 
pied ; though, he must reserve to himself the 
power of turning her out, if he chose, at any 
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time ; but that depended on circumstances ; at 
all events, she should have sufficient notice, to 
enable her to find another cottage before leav- 
ing that." 

" Will you let it to her for a year?" asked 
Eoland, thinking now was the time, when" 
his brother seemed to be expanding so, to ask 
for what he wanted. 

" No," said Joel, " that would not suit 
my plans. I might want the land before 
then. Besides which, as a widow, how is 
she?—" 

" To pay the rent. Will you let it to me, 
then, for twelve months ?" 
- Overhearing which, " If / ^ill be guaran- 
tee?" put in Mabel, rising from her seat and 
coaxingly linHng her arm in Joel's. 

Joel looked at the little white-gloved hand 
on his sleeve, pressing him into compliance, 
and smiled. 

" It's a bargaiQ, isn't it ?" wheedled Mabel. 

Joel shook his head. 

" You mean seriously to tell me you won't 
do as I ask you ?" 
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" What's the matter T enquired the Colonel, 
coming to the rescue. 

" Matter enough, if you knew all," pouted 
Mabel. "Please, Colonel Ferrand, are we 
to have any dinner to-day? What time 
will there be for tea, and saying our 
prayers, before we go to bed ? You forget I 
haven't had a morsel in my lips since I dined 
at two o'clock. See what a dreadftd state 
we're all in — all so cross with each other, 
one's own brother wouldn't trust one for half- 
a-crown ;" and whispering Joel, " will you, 
or won't you ? say you won't, and you'll see 
if—" 

But the tremendous threat, whatever it was, 
was stopped short by the throwing open of the 
folding doors, and the welcome announcement, 
that 'dinner was served ;' and finding present 
solace on Clement Walcot's arm, while the 
rest paired off after the proper fashion — the 
Colonel taking in Lady Gracechurch, and the 
Chaplain Mrs. Ferrand, and the Rector Lady 
Walcot, and Sir Hugh, Mrs. Stem, and Mr. 
Gracechurch, the new Curate, Annie, and 
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Eoland, Mary Grey, and the Vicar and Joel 
Yorke, Maud Walcot between them, — ^Mabel 
got the place at table she liked best, next the 
Colonel, When seeing Joel opposite her, with 
Annie on one side of him and Maud on the 
other, she took off her gloves, and laying them 
in her lap, looked archly at the Colonel, as he 
looked at her, and putting her fore-finger to 
her lips : — ' 'That's well," said he, with an ap- 
proving smile ; '' you relieve me of no little 
anxiety — Aunt Poynts not being here. Tace^ 
Aut Face — which means, don't it, hold your 
tongue, or act as you ought." 

" Make haste then and give me some salmon, 
there'? a dear ! good ! kind Colonel ! for I'm 
famished — ^and you shall see what a Queen I 
can be ! " 

Mabel Yorke was one of those contented 
easy beings, who trouble themselves very little 
about the rationale of things, provided life 
goes on smoothly, in the main, with them, and 
they can have those about them, like the 
Colonel, who, when they want to be grave 
or gay, taciturn or talkative, fall into their 
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humour, and, whatever may be the mood, 
brighten or blunder through it somehow, in 
concert, caring nothing who applauds or con- 
demns, so long as they can say or do pretty 
much as they like, without injury to others, 
and go on * comfortably,' as they call it, and 
" not be fussed and worried with a pack of 
etiquette botherations, and nonsensical cere- 
monies." 

Mabel had not seen as much of dinner- 
parties as Aunt Eleanor had deemed it her 
duty to teach her the rationale of, at Eexford 
and round about, without picking up a notion 
or two ; and if she had had to preside at her 
own table, and been blessed with a tolerable 
housekeeper, we daresay she would have sat 
her friends down to a very creditable ' three 
courses and a dessert ; ' but there were some- 
things appertaining to ' tip-top feeds,' as 
Clement Walcot called them, demanding 
extraordinary out-of-the commonisms, that she 
could not understand. One was, roasting 
what ought to be boiled, according to every 
received rule — and boiling what ought to be 
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roasted, — ^solely for the sake of being singular 
— solely because Mrs. Smith would be different 
to Mrs. Jones, and Mrs. Algernon Percy 
Devonshire Robinson do something startling, 
to out-Herod them both 1 1 Wherefore, when 
asked by the Colonel, " If she would try 
some of the boiled goose, as it seemed to 
be in request," Mabel, sovereign Queen as 
she was in Clement's eyes, could no more 
have resisted the fit of laughter with which 
she was seized, at the idea of anything 
so whimsically ridiculous as hoiling a goose^ 
than have flown; and well the Colonel 
might make all manner of wry faces, and 
" wish to goodness Aunt Poynts didn't live so 
far off ; " and Mrs. Stem, glancing down the 
table, exchange looks with the Rector, ai^d 
" wonder what breach of decorum those low- 
church people would be guilty of next ? for 
no forms or observances whatever were of any 
effect ; notlung restrained them ; it was quite 
shocking to see the laxity which prevailed with 
them in everything, not only in their houses and 
families, hut in their churches and chapels and 
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everywhere;" and whispering Mr. Gracechurch 
who was next her : — " How do you like the 
Yorkes ?" the answer he gave her, under his 
breath, as he filled his mouth with the boiled 
goose, will never be known to anyone but them- 
selves, in all probability ; but from the radiant 
smile it called up all over the Rector's wife's 
sallow complexion, it is fair to infer that it 
was perfectly consistent with the 'high- 
church' principles they professed, and in every 
way worthy of them both. 

" Why don't you take some of it yourself?" 
asked Mabel, as soon as she could draw her- 
self up again, like Aimt Eleanor's great grand 
mother, in the boudoir at the Priory, painted 
by Sir Peter Leily, which Auntie held in 
much reverence 1 " You are ' high-church,' 
are you not ? " 

*' Mrs. Ferrand is — it's all the same — ^you 
women rule us in everything." 

*' Don't you like boiled goose ? " 

" I never tasted it." 

" Law 1 and everybody has got some, but 
yourself — everybody of any account. No, by 
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the bye, the Chaplam hasn't. Significant 
that, isn't it ? " 

"Of what?" 

^- Hnsh 1 " smiled Roland. 

" Nonsense. It's a terrible blow to you !" 
went on Mabel, nodding triumphantly at the 
Colonel. 

"What?" 

" The Chaplain declining boiled goose." 

"Why?" 

" Law, how dense of you 1 Don't he re- 
present the Bishop to day ? " 

" Hush ! " again fi:om Roland ; while the 
Vicar, let into the fun by Mary, was cocking 
his left ear, to catch ' what next, fi:om that 
saucy sister of Roland's.' 

" Won't you take some goose, Mr. Bliss ? " 
again asked Lady Gracechurch, entreatingly. 
" It is most delicious 1 " 

" MoBt delicious 1 " echoed the new Curate, 
taking champaign with Annie and her father. 

" Thank you — ^no," repeated Mr. Bliss. 

"There's an — awfal sell for youl" reck- 
lesslygasped Mabel; and lucky no one heard it 
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but the Colonel, or good bye to Aunt 
Eleanor's fond hopes, and what was to follow 
them, if it had ever reached her ears " what he 
went through, on her niece's account, at that 
moment 1 " 

The fact is, Miss Mabel had been told by 
somebody — ^it might have been by Roland 
himself — ^that the Bishop did not favor, as 
much as the Lyncourt high party could have 
wished, the ultra lengths to which the Rector 
and Mr. Gracechurch were carrying their minis- 
terial ducretion^ as the pastoral letters termed 
the rather alarming margin that certain of his 
clergy in those parts, as well as elsewhere, 
were indulging themselves in ; otherwise, his 
Lordship would not have left the neighbour- 
hood as soon as he did. And this occurring 
to Mabel, in connexion with the positive re- 
fusal of the Chaplain to partake of the ' high 
class dish,' though twice tempted by both 
Lady Gracechurch and her son to do so, it 
was too irresistible a bit of impudence, not to 
poke in somebody's ribs ; and the Colonel being 
the only "dear, good, kind, christian soull" 
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she could make free with just then, he had to 
sustain the whole shock of it ; and, what was 
more, put up with it with the best grace he 
could. Evidently, there was a good deal more 
fun and laughter going on at the bottom of 
the table, than Mrs. Ferrand could explain the 
reason of to the Eector, who kept curiously 
questioning her about it ; as if she could " ac- 
count for all the merry nonsense the Colonel 
ran on with, when he got those giddy girls 
round him/' But then she was a good na- 
tured creature, and — ^high or low — ^loved to see 
people happy, "And soldiers and sailors 
were such odd fellows 1 there was no keeping 
them within bounds when their blood was up, 
and black and blue eyes were assailing them 
as she shouldn't wonder was the case just then, 
to hear the noise they were making ;" all which 
being 'very true,' as coming from such a 
member of his flock as their excellent hostess, 
at the top of her own table, the Eector went 
on with his custard; and, joining "Their 
Three Worships" then piesent, in a glass of 
hock, ^ as old as the hills' — Clement Walcot 
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caught Roland's eye. And hock a hundred 
years old being a wine he, too, was very fond 
of :_" Success To The New Epic!" he told 
Mabel to whisper to him ; and they drank it 
together- in a bumper, with all the gusto due 
to it, and the unquestionable merits of the fine 
old wine included. 

And how was Joel Yorke enjoying all this 
fun and merriment, at their end of the table ? 
It must have been a new scene to him, and, 
one would have thought, an exciting one; 
but, if so, he partook of the good things offered 
him with as much apparent sang-foid^ as if 
it had been his every day custom to dine at 
nine o'clock at night, off all the luxuries of the 
season, served up by a professed cook, with a 
powdered footman behind his chair to take 
care he did himself justice. The soups were 
superlative ! the salmon, just out of the Severn, 
super-excellent 1 the entries exquisite! the 
haunch — to use the Rector's own words — 
^ above praise!' the boiled goose — ^if Lady 
Gracechurch and her son, the new curate, were 
any judges — ' most delicious !' the sweets, &c., 
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&c,, worthy of the artistic skill and anxious 
care elaborately lavished on them I and the 
wines A. No. 1, — and, to judge by the number 
of fresh plates placed before him that day, Mr. 
Yorke must have been very difficult to please, 
indeed, if nothing would go down with him 
but Nanny's cookery. 

Joel Yorke never talked much. Indeed, 
compared with the majority of those who, 
having tongues of their own untaxed, have a 
right to let them wag as much as they like, he 
talked very little. But this did not prevent 
him using his eyes and ears. And so it was, 
perhaps, that he picked up some of those 
' wrinkles' in business, which Sir Hugh en- 
vied him the possession of more than all his 
money bags fall. Joel Yorke listened, and 
saw, and observed. So did Sir Hugh. But 
the knight loved to hear the sound of his own 
voice. And many a time he went away from 
the ripe opportimity to turn a little quiet good 
sense to account, as well as Joel Yorke, be- 
cause he must needs talk, instead of look and 
listen ; and then it was, " confound that Joel 
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Yorke ! the devirs in the fellow ! nothing he 
touches but turns to gold I" 

And Joel, though he scarcely opened his 
mouth, unless to feed himself, all dinner time 
on the festive evening we are recording some 
incidents of, appertaining to our story, made 
good use, as usual, of his eyes and ears, and 
dotted some things down in his memory, which 
required thinking over, before acting on; when, 
in the solitude of his own thoughts, he could 
look at them undisturbed, and see his way 
clear, before involving himself in any way. 

The dinner was sumptuous I Joel Yorke 
knew all about that as well as the Sector him- 
self. And he ate of it plentifully, though not 
quite so much perhaps as his Reverence. But 
all the time, he was " wondering what Nanny 
would say if she saw him sipping his hock a 
hundred years old, and soaking his pine-apple 
in Burgundy ?" he was secretly smiling at ' the 
folly of such silly excess ;' and thinking to 
himself " what fools people were ! to live above 
their means, to entertain others ; and how it 
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would fare, before long, with his brother magis- 
trate, Sir Hugh Walcot, ia the Queen's Bench, 
or in Italy, or Paris, cutting ' the light of other 
days' dash among the amiable natives there, 
on his wife's pin money ?" 

Ostensibly, Joel Yorke, as he sat calmly 
smiling on the pains that were being taken to 
entertain him, was as happy as it was in his 
peculiar nature ever to be ; but, in truth, he 
was going through the hardest task he had 
ever imposed on himself, a voluntary martyr- 
dom, an amount of self-infliction, the like of 
which he had never suffered till then, and never 
would again, " if this last throw of the die for 
the prize he coveted beyond every other 
earthly possession, failed him." In which case 
— ^but " No, no ;" chuckled Joel to himself 
as an exulting smile curled the comers of his 
mouth, " no fear of that — ^he must — ^he cannot 
help it — ^what else can save him ? A luxu- 
rious liver like he is, refuse the only means to 
rescue him from a gaol, or exile, to the end of 
his days ? Pshaw ! In my power, isn't he ? — 
absolutely, irretrievably in my power ? Ha I 
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ha I lie don't look, does he, like a man on the 
brink of ruin ?*' and glancing up the table at 
his victim, primed to the brim with the cer- 
tain fortune Oliver Swivel was going to mak^ 
for him, with the proceeds of that '^ast hold- 
fast," as Roland called it, which was even 
then all but his, Joel's, own, for value re- 
ceived — he encountered Annie's eye on him, 
and Mr, Gracechurch, the new curate, also 
reading him with that privileged assurance 
which some young clergymen, newly ordained, 
are very bold with, if they happen to be toler- 
ably good looking, and bring with them, rather 
too indiscriminately now and then, into com- 
pany. 

Was it a smile that Joel Yorke saw on 
Annie's face, as, raising her eyes to Mr. Grace- 
church's, in answer to something he said to 
her at the moment, he, Joel, interpreted into 
some mutual allusion to himself, when he un- 
intentionally caught them both looking at him» 
*' And if so, what then ? Annie was incapable 
of a mean act. It was impossible she could 

be makirg game of Am" — that Joel dismissed 
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from his mind the moment it occurred to him 
— still, "she smiled — smiled sweetly in the 
new curate's face, as he addressed something 
to her in which she evidently took an interest, 
for she blushed perceptibly I And why did 
she do that? What could he have said — or 
what was he to her — ^to make her blush?'' 

But a moment's thought satisfied Joel of the 
folly of drawing any conclusions, adverse to 
himself, from the mere curious scrutiny of a 
pair of handsome brown eyes, in their first 
clerical self-consequence, or a blush such as 
that of Annie's, brought into her cheeks per- 
haps, by his own too-marked gaze at her at the 
instant, when, being spoken to by another, she 
might have felt a little confdsed, which was all 
natural enough; and so settling the matter 
with himself for the present, Joel gave heed 
only to Mabel's 'mad nonsense,' as Annie 
called it, with the Colonel ; which, in fact, was 
the sole source from which he had tasted the 
slightest pleasure of any sort since he entered 
the house ; for he had always cared more for 
Mabel than he knew of, till she left him to go 
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and live with Aunt Eleanor ; and now it 
cliarmed him to hear her run on with her 
saucy badinage, — and " she must come and 
pass a week with him at Yorke House/' he 
told her, "before she returned to Kexford, 
You will, won't you, Mab ?" 

"How can you expect it ?" 

" What harm have I done ?" 

" Kefiised me the only favour I have asked 
of you — oh, I can't tell for how long 1" 

" When ?" 

" Just before dinner, when we were all so 
cross, we looked at each other more like can- 
nibals a great deal than Christians ! But I 
don't want to talk any more about it, so don't 
tease me." 

" I may expect you the week after next ?" 

'' Say yes, if you dare," forewarned the 
Colonel. " You are my prisoner, till I let you 

" And then, you are coming to us ?" ven- 
tured Clement, keeping his eyes on the filbert 
he was picking. 
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" Not till ate has been to see me," observed 
!Mary Ghrey. 

" How is it to be, Mabel mine?" asked 
BoIand« 

" Yorke House first/' ruled Mabel, looking 
at Joel ; " provided — " 

"We will talk of it wben you come/' 
smiled Joel, with a nod. 

" Best do it at once," advised Mabel, " if 
you want to be sure of me /' at which juncture 
the gentlemen having to sustain an irreparable 
loss, by the ladies, en masse^ taking themselves 
off, and leaving Aem to their own resources, 
the Colonel took the head of the table. And 
knowing the eccentricities of ' their wealthy 
banker,' he left him to put himself where he 
liked, and say what he liked, and do what he 
liked, after his own fashion ; which, with the 
cheery support of his brother Roland's more 
genial turn ; assisted by the Vicar's pleasant 
easy discourse on things in general, and no one 
in particular ; and his (Joel's) almost total use 
of nothing but his eyes and eai's, got them 
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agreeably enough to the cup of coflfee, before 
returning to the drawing-room ; by when Sir 
Hugh had talked himself into such capital 
spirits 1 with the new curate, that he smiled 
quite friendly, as he called his brother magis- 
trate Yorke's attention to "the splendid picture 
of The Old Town, in oils, over the sideboard, 
taken by his grandfather, Spencer Walcot, the 
second, at the pressing request of the corpora- 
tion!" . Yes, and there, sure enough, was King 
John, on his granite pedestal, at the top of 
High Street, like as life to his own grand- 
father Joel Yorke, the first ; and, a little way 
off it, Yorke House, as it used to be in days 
gone by, when the iron chains and paling be- 
fore it, were painted green, and the old brass 
knocker on the door shone in the sun so, it 
quite dazzled you I all of which the artist had 
depicted so truthfully, that, for a minute or 
more, Joel could not take his eyes off the 
canvas, but kept them riveted on it so long, 
that Sir Hugh, angry with himself for his 
thoughtlessness, led him gently off; and they re- 
joined the laughing little party round the piano, 
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soon talking together — under the influence 
of the burgundy, on Sir Hugh's part — so ani- 
matedly, that Mrs. Stem stared at the Rector ! 
and the Rector at Mrs. Stem 1 while Mabel, in 
high key, at so auspicious an event as the pos- 
sibility of a ' make up ' between the families, 
pinned Joel into a comer. Nor could he get 
away till he had passed his word, to let Martha 
Bond the cottage in Holly Lane for twelve- 
months certain, as Roland had petitioned 
him ; having accomplished which, she pinched 
him on the cheek twice, though Mrs. Stem 
was ' shooting daggers at her, for being so low !' 
And promising to spend a whole week with 
him, "If he would engage always to have 
rolls and marmalade for breakfast, like Aunt 
Poynts had, and two candles of an evening, to 
see by, now she must go and tease Roland into 
making Mary Grey sing them her favourite 
ballads." The which if the reader desire to 
know whether Maiy acceded to or not, he or 
she will be duly informed thereon in the next 
chapter, this present one being already too 
long, we fear. 
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CHAPTEK VII. 



KEEPS JOEL YORKE IN VIEW TILL HIS RETURN 
HOME FROM LYNCOURT HALL, AND THE FRAME 
OF MIND HE WAS IN THEN, 

The wise choice of a profession, and the wise 
choice of a wife, are matters of no little mo- 
ment to a man's happiness in this Ufe ; and, 
yet, how many there are, with their eyes and 
ears and imderstandings wide awake to other 
essentials, who make very ill-judged choices 
of the callings best calculated for them, and, 
looking at it rationally, the sort of helpmates 
most suitable for them. The timid, di£Gident 
youth dines at ' The Junior United,' and no- 
thing will do for him but the money to be 
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lodged at Cox & Greenwood's for a cometcy, 
or an ensigncy, with all possible despatcli: 
young Mr. Arthur is a bold, dashing fellow, 
and, to please his aunt, who is very pious, and 
very rich, too, settles it with his sister " that 
he will be a parson," though the thought of a 
'white choker' just then, even for ftiU-dress, 
fills him with dismay ! and as to ever being 
able to write sermons, with no more brains 
than he has got, not even darling Amy and 
Laura like to think of that, though they " dare 
say he will be different when he comes from 
College, and get on very well:" then that 
nervous, bash&l, conscientious Mr. Frederic, 
who blushes up to the eyes, if any one 
speaks loud to him, having been present at a 
public dinner where Counsellor Quibbles kept 
them all on the grin with his speech for more 
than an hour, must needs make up his mind 
to '^ go the Bar," with no more brass in his face 
than his mother has, who is a pattern of meek- 
ness: while his brother, that sly, sharp, sel- 
fish, knowing young varlet, IJLaLSter Jemmy, 
mil be a solicitor, as if there were no other 
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way to make an honest man of him but that : 
yes, and now nearly old enough to be looking 
out for a wife, there is 'Gus, who vnll have 
the &ir girl: and Georgie, who will have the 
dark: and Charlie, who won^thsLYe wlj at all, 
unless he can have the one that every body 
tells him, '' he had better go and tie a stone 
round his neck and pitch himself into the 
Thames from Waterloo Bridge, than ever take 
to the altar:" the consequence of which is, all 
three of them will find out their mistake some 
day, when it will b^ too late to lament — 'Gus 
coming to the conviction, that " the dark girl 
would have suited him better !" and Georgie 
awakening to the conclusion, '' what a precious 
ass he must have been ! not to have chosen the 
feir one I" and Charlie ready to hang himself 
every time " he would give his head and ears 
for one quiet evening, and somebody to talk to^ 
that he loved^ like a rational being !" 

And why commence this chapter with these 
observations ? 

Because it occurred to me, how odd it was 
that Joel Yorke, with his peculiar turn of 
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mind, should ever have looked at Annie Wal- 
cot, with an eye to making her his wife I and 
stranger still, that Eoland, having always be- 
fore him one so eminently qualified to be unto 
him a fit and proper helpmeet, " for better 
for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and 
in health, till death did them part," as Mary 
Grey, should have been so blind to his own 
interests, as to have questioned for one mo- 
ment, which of the two, Annie or Mary, ex- 
cellent as they both were in their way. Hea- 
ven itself had, so to speak, put in his path, to 
be his companion for life, the loving wife of 
his bosom, the 'crown' to her husband, the 
honoured mother of his children, the careful 
mistress of his house, the guardian angel of 
his home, the joint sharer of its joys and sor- 
rows, the partaker of all that this life had in 
store for him, and the inheritor, with him, of 
that far better one which was to come for 
them both. 

But would not Annie have been all those to 
him, as well as Mary ? 

Yes — and, so far, our observations on un- 
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happy choices do not apply. There would have 
been nothing to fear, nor any cause for regret, if 
Eoland had made Annie Walcot his wife. They 
would have loved each other with a perfect love, 
and one law alone would have governed them in 
all their wedded thoughts and actions towards 
each other. The Christian spirit of which 
both their characters partook so largely, would 
have fenced them round with an impregnable 
barrier against all assaults from without or 
within, and made their lives as peaceful and 
happy in each other, as it is possible to be in 
a world, where the best efforts depend so much 
on circximstances ; where duties must be done, 
and time found for many more things than 
self; and other's troubles made our own some- 
times 5 and the deceit, and trick, and treachery, 
that go hand in hand with friendship^ met 
with Christian courage, and pity, and forgive- 
ness ; and cruel wounds healed with patience ; 
and evil overcome with good ; and the victory 
gained, not by sharp words or hard blows, 
but by the force of conviction, by holding up 
the mirror of truth to falsehood, till it is 
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shamed into sorrow by it ; and by giving the 
glory in all things to Him alone to whom it is 
due. 

Eoland thought he saw in Annie, more than 
in any other of his fair yomig friends, the 
quaUties of mind and manner most essential 
for a pastor's wife. He had often watched 
her and Mary Grey together, and, though 
there was something more endearing in Maiy's 
disposition, and her powers of conversation and 
range of ideas were superior to Annie's, she 
wanted that sweet composure, that even calm^ 
ness, and steady method, and practicality, al 
all times, and under every provocation, which, 
with a temper that nothing could ruffle, and a 
persistence, when determined, that nothing 
could daunt, so prominently characterized all 
that Annie said and did. Mary, when gay, 
would charm him with her generous enthusi- 
asms, and arch humour, and quaint conceits, and 
harmless home-thrusts ; but she was variable, 
and would suddenly change from gay to grave, 
and grave to gay, without any other seeming 
reason for it, than that it went with her whim 
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to be all sunshine and smiles one hour, or 
overcast, like an April day, the next ; none the 
less tiresomely so, because, all the while the 
clouds were overhanging, there were those 
^ bits of blue peeping through,' and you knew 
perfectly well that there the beautiful bright 
sun was behind them ! if he would only please 
to shine forth again, and make every one 
happy. 

Koland would have preferred Mary Grey 
for a travelling compazdon, or a walk across 
country, to Annie Walcot, for she was more 
intelligent than Annie, and a warmer admirer 
of nature's works, and took more pleasure in 
many of the Uteraiy and artistic researches he 
was so fond of; and, had she governed that 
^duplex little nature' of hers, as her father 
called it, so as to bring it into somewhat 
* better keeping,' there were times when she 
would have been without a rival in Roland's 
eyes. But she would have her say, she would 
out with the impression of the moment, she 
" saw no need to disguise," the expression of 
the thought uppermost, l^e indulgence of the 
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present whim, the gratification of the prompt- 
ing impulse, were among her chief delights. 
In short, she would be Mary Grey, and no 
other — ^not even to please Eoland. And this it 
was, that gave to Annie an ascendancy over 
her in Roland's estimation, when, in the soli- 
tude of his ' Hermit's Home,' as they used 
jokingly to call it, he thought of the two — " the 
one as the charming companion for a day — 
the other as a constant companion for life." 

Mary " saw no need to disguise," she 
would be " Mary Grey, and no other — ^not 
even to propitiate Roland." Ah, but did this 
spring solely from the love of truthfulness ? 
from the scorn of the thought of wearing two 
faces, however ' duplex natured' she appeared 
to be ? Was it because she saw many around 
her so very discreet, with whose discretion 
was mixed up so much of expediency, that 
her pride revolted at the bare idea of Roland's 
penetrating eye ever detecting in her the 
slightest ambition to compete with Annie 
Walcot, for his good opinion, on that ground ? 
Perhaps so. Mary abhored duplicity, in any 
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shape, however the spirit within her might 
overcloud like an April day. There might be 
reasons for that, with which ^ two faces ' had 
nothing to do. The heart might be very 
heavy, when it seemed lightest, and seem very 
gay, when it dared not tell any one what it 
felt — and no deceit meant. Who knew better 
than Mary, the nature of the ground on which 
Annie stood higher than herself in Roland 
Yorkers esteem? And was not that suffi- 
cient for her to let him see, " how much mis- 
taken he was, if he supposed for a moment 
she would be so mean, so regardless of what 
was due to self-respect, as to depart one iota 
from Mary Grey, from the amour propre due 
to that ' duplex little nature,' which, double- 
faced as it was, could look itself in the face 
now, without blushing ; which was a great 
comfort ! when, but for that, it would be so ill- 
favored at times, in its own eyes, that any one 
would be handsomer and happier than Mary 
Grey." 

Eoland plumed himself on knowing some- 
thing of the himian heart ; but if her father 
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was puzzled sometimes, to quite read to the 
bottom of that ' duplex little nature/ he might 
well be at fault, when she had a mind to let 
him see "that Annie Walcot was the last person 
in the world she was going to copy, if it would 
make her the wife of an Archbishop ! and that 
Mary Grey was Mary Grey. So he would be 
kind enough to utterly dismiss from his mind 
such a notion — if it ever got possession of it — 
that she wanted to shine with any other lights 
but her own, which if not enough to advan- 
tageously display her to Mr. Roland's satis- 
faijtion, she was sorry for it. It was all she 
had, and she must make them do as well as 
she could." 

The Vicar had given it as his opinion often 
enough, that Annie was made for a parson's 
wife — a, ' high-church ' parson's, he would 
sometimes add, with a gravity that used to 
make Mary laugh, if Roland happened to be 
by, — to prove to him, " How little she sym- 
pathised with any misgivings her father might 
feel, with regard to herself ever being eligible 
for such a distinction I at the same time, to let 
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liim see, how light she made of it, one way or 
the other ; so, he would be pleased not to infer, 
from any of dear papa's funny conceits about 
Annie's qualifications, that, because she 
would only do for a ' high-church ' man, Mary 
Grey must have a ' low.' 

Eoland perfectly understood it all, and 
Eteered clear of any inferences, detrimental to 
the interests of either. He had his own 
opinion, however, which tallied in a great 
measure with the Vicar's ; though, somehow, 
it gave him less pleasure than he could find a 
satisfactory reason for, when he came to count 
it over with himself quietly at home. Indeed, 
the more he thought of it, the less able was 
he to accommodate it at all to his liking, viz., 
" why, gifted as she was, Mary Grey was not 
to make quite as good a pastor's wife as Annie 
Walcot ? Her powers of mind were superior 
to Annie's, and, impulsive as it was, who 
could say, with truth, that it was possible to find 
a better heart than Mary's ? And with regard 
to disposition, how often had he fancied to 
himself, when he met Mary by the bed sides 
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of the poor, what an angel she would be ! left 
to that generoue heart of hers ; if some loving 
hand would gently restrain its too fond aspir- 
ations, and teach it how to control the over- 
flowings of a spirit, which brought back with 
them more disappointments and vexations to 
it a great deal, than causes for content. If 
Mary was too impulsive, Annie's sweet calm- 
ness would have been none the worse for a 
sparkle more of her enthusiasm; if Annie 
never tripped, Mary had your sympathies 
continually ; the one made you hers by her 
imdeviating excellence, the other absolutely 
endeared you to her by her faults — and what 
joy!" thought Roland, "his will be, whose 
loving duty it will be to daily make them less 
and less ; till she lays her head on his bosom, 
and he has only to warn her against one 
more danger — ^not to set her heart too much 
even on him, into whose approving eyes she is 
looking up, as if she had done her task, now 
he smiled so well pleased upon her, and had 
nothing more to care for." 

Had there been a little bird to come and 
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whisper softly in Mary's ear, what it had over- 
heard Eoland sometimes thinking to himself, 
about her and Annie, and Mary had deemed 
it her duty to go and whisper it, too, as a 
great secret, to her father — ^how glad he would 
have been I Nothing on earth would have 
rejoiced Arnold Grey more, than Roland's say- 
ing to him, in his usual clear, brief, manly 
way, ' Sir, I love your daughter, and would 
make her my wife. Have I your consent, 
if I can, to obtain hers ? ' What the Vicar's 
secret hopes were, he kept to himself. He 
quite understood the sort of admiration that 
Eoland felt for Annie, and had always given 
it his warmest sanction. She was a little too 
prudish, for his own taste, but he never said 
so. "The lights and shadows of human 
character were so finely blended, and ran so 
delicately into each other, that you must look 
at the picture, as a whole, not for any particular 
feature in it, whether specially pleasing or the 
reverse." And that was how Arnold Grey 
looked at both Annie and Mary: — "Quite 
satisfied, that nature knew her own purpose 
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best ; and, doubtless, had done her work suffi- 
ciently well — ^if her design in both were 
carried out, as it ought to be, and the best 
made of what, in itself, was exceedingly good !'' 
Both were blondes, both were beautiful, both 
had blue eyes, and both, varying only by a 
tint, that exquisite pale golden coloured hair, 
so seldom seen in any but sunny climes, and 
both had faultless figures ; but alas V for poor 
humanity, neither of them were perfect. 
'Mary was too impulsive — Annie wanted 
animation,' the critics said. What a hazardous 
thing it would have been, for any of those 
sapient individuals to have had the power to 
model them afresh, after their own fancies? 
Best left as they were. And if Roland found: 
it in his heart, to prefer the one that, had 
he been in his place, the Vicar would not 
have chosen, to be wife of his, was it needful 
that men should all see with the same eyes? 
' The stone that the builders rejected,' wha« 
did that turn out sometimes? Eoland had 
quoted the same beautiftil figure more than 
once, when talking to Arnold Grey of '*^The 
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I difficulty of any, but the blind and deaf, making 

I a wise choice/' And the Vicar had felt his 

heart swell within him at such times, and long 
to unburden itself, but he had checked him- 
self, for reasons that seemed to him best. And 
Roland never mentioned Annie's name, but he 
bore ready testimony to her worth and virtues ; 
saying so much less than he might have fairly 
done very often, of Mary's, that Roland thought 
all the more of them perhaps, for that very 
reason, as he was bound to do, injustice ; and 
in their walks together would advert to them 
so slyly sometimes, to get at his thoughts, 
that the Vicar was nearly thrown oflF his 
guard once, when, after artftiUy bringing the 
conversation round to the point he wanted, he 
stopped short, and plainly put it to him thus : 
" What is to prevent Mary Grey, Sir, mak- 
ing every bit as good a parson's wife as Annie 
Walcot ? " 

" If she fall iQto the right hands, nothing, 
that I can see," replied the Vicar ; and walk- 
ing on, he changed the subject, and that was 
all Roland could get out of him. 
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It was enough, however, to set him thinking 
deeper than ever of a question he was continu- 
ally asking himself : — 

" What, if Joel's passion for Annie should 
revive, and circumstances induce Sir Hugh to 
shake hands — is it possible she would accept 
him, settle on her what he might ?" 

The thought was preposterous I Yet, 
stranger things happened every day. Sir 
Hugh's aflFairs were troubling him exceedingly; 
and who could say what extreme pressiu-e 
might compel him to do, rather than have to 
(5[uit a home endeared to him by so many 
years' peaceftd residence and happy recollec- 
tions ? But what a sacrifice ! and Roland 
turned cold at the thought ; "what a terrible 
price to pay for the bond I — Annie Walcot 
Mrs. Joel Yorke — ^horrible I" But it was 
possible, and caused Roland more anxious 
fears than, had the whole truth been known, 
Mary need have felt very jealous about, if she 
had been so inclined. 

Roland had always admired Annie, even 
when, as mere youths together, he and Joel 
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used to spend some part of nearly every day 
at the Brookery, and it was as good as under- 
stood between them, that Joel Yorke and 
Annie Walcot were to be man and wife, as 
soon as they were old enough ; since which 
events had proved how little dependence could 
be placed on the surest hopes, for if there was 

* 

one thing less likely in every one's opinion to 
happen than another, it was any falling off of 
the old friendship of the Yorkes and Walcots. 
The blow came, however, that Sir Hugh 
could never get over, and for years Annie's 
name was scarcely mentioned at Yorke House. 
Still, though engrossed with money-making, 
there were times when Joel recalled her ten- 
derly to mind ; and would speak of " The 
happy days they used to pass at The Rookery, 
when all was sunshine and concord amongst 
them, and wish they could make it up again, 
and bury what had happened to disunite them 
in oblivion." And when thus talking, a heavy 
cloud would settle for hours on Joel'^ brow ; 
and then Roland made sure, that " though he 

VOL. II. N 
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had all the wealth of the world, Joel's riches, 
without Annie, would never bring him happi- 
ness." But as all hopes of a reconciliation 
with Sir Hugh grew fainter and fainter, every 
time he wanted money, and Mr. Brockett 
knew of only one source from which it coxdd 
be obtained, Joel seemed to have dismissed 
from his mind any further thoughts of bring- 
ing about a re-union, and Annie appeared to 
be no more to him than if she had never 
existed. 

And then came the necessity for Eoland to 
get a ciu-acy, and work his way up in the world 
with his own strength. And then it was that 
the Vicar of Millford saw in Roland the very 
additional right hand he wanted, to share with* 
him the toil and tug and heat of the noon-day, 
and its evening rest. And then Annie Walcot 
must come over to the Parsonage as often as 
she could, and, while Arnold Grey and Eoland 
Yorke compared notes on more important 
matters to the world's welfare than it knew of, 
be a companion to Mary, and sober down, by. 
her example, that little ' excess of feeling ' 
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which Miss Mary somehow never indulged so 
much in as when Annie was by, and Eoland 
within hearing, to shew him ^ how greatly he 
was mistaken, if he supposed she wanted to be* 
any one but Mary Grey.' And thus it resulted 
that, thrown constantly into each other's 
society, by meeting continually either at the- 
Vicarage, or while out and about on his parish 
rounds — ^the more Eoland saw of Annie, and 
the more Annie saw of Eoland, the more they 
liked each other ; than which nothing could 

■ 

be more natural, and, as far as it had gone, to 

the eventful suggestion of the 'save-all,' 

nothing fairer, as towards Joel ; if, indeed, he- 

had not long ago abandoned all further 

thoughts of ever calling Annie by a tenderer 

name than friend. 

Matters, however, began now to wear a 

new aspect. Evidently the old flame was 

burning again strong as ever in Joel's breast. 

Clearly, too, it was to Sir Hugh's great in* 

terest, not to extinguish it at a moment when it 

depended on Joel's yes, or no, whether, in 

plain English, he was ruined or not. Well 

N 2 
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Roland might turn cold, as the consequences 
of Annie's rejection of his brother— should he 
propose for her — stared him in the face in all 
their frightftd reality. " No motive, hut one^ 
would have dressed Joel in his best clothes 
that day, and taken him to The Hall, to pay 
an afternoon visit, and, after that, to a dinner 
party, to be sitting on thorns from tte moment 
he entered the house to when he left it. He 
had evidently made up his mind to what he 
meant to do, and do it he would, now he had 
thrown himself so far into it. And where would 
Sir Hugh be before that day twelvemonth, if, 
in a passion, he snapped his fingers in his 
face, and set him at defiance, as he was very 
likely to do ?" 

At all events, Roland felt that however he 
might have admired Annie — ^as so signally 
possessing the qualities proper for a pastor's 
wife — ^before the revival of Joel's passion for 
her, now he could only look on, as an anxious 
spectator of the last scene in a drama, which, 
as Joel had so determinedly taken a promi- 
nent part in it, must and would be acted put. 
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one way or the other, either with the applause 
of all parties concerned, or with more disas- 
trous results, before the drop of the curtain, 
than he dared think of. Wherefore he was in 
but little humour for Clement Walcot's reck- 
less vein all the afternoon, on a subject that 
weighed so heavily at his heart, that he al- 
most forgot there was such a person as Mary 
Grey, to go to for counsel and consolation in 
his perplexity, when he needed them; the 
sudden recollection of which, as he returned 
to the drawing-room, after narrowly watching 
Joel during dinner, without seeming to be 
thinking of him, helped materially, we dare- 
say, to brighten him up, and make him look 
as handsome as he did ! in Mary's eyes, as tak- 
ing a seat by her side, he looked over at 
Annie, on a settee opposite, between Joel and 
Mr. Gracechurch, with quite a smile on his 
face; and chatted away with Mary, all the 
time he was drinking his tea, as if, whoever 
else were not enjoying themselves as much as 
they appeared to be, Roland Yorke was very 
happy 1 
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'High/ or 'low/ Oh, that imiyersal 
•atomach ! what a leveller it is; How a 'good 
feed/ as Clement Walcot termed it, and 
plenty of wines of the best, throw down 
"ihe barriers ! Whereas, before dinner, Mrs. 
Stem's ' £smiished eye' could see nothing in 
those Greys and Yorkes, but what she hogged 
herself to think, "They of Lyncomi;" had no 
sympathies, in common, with ; now fall to the 
brim of heneoolence^ what must she do, but, as 
soon as she saw a vacant cushion to deposit 
her stately person on, near the ^ Bunch of 
May Flowers' — as the Colonel called the four 
girls, Maud and her little friend from the Bee- 
tory, Florence Stem, and Mary and Mabel, that 
clustered round him, full of their nonsense^ 
as if he were the youngest and handsomest 
man in the room, — enter into the fiin and frolic 
with an amount of juvaiility, that shewed 
what a lamentable mistake it was to suppose 
that the ' high' Lyncotut folks couldn't unbend 
and be gracious enough, if they saw fit ; yes, 
and talk and titter and laugh as loud as any 
of them at Millford; when not to have done so 
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would have been unsociable in the extreme, 
and in the present instance— as the Bishop 
was not there, nor any one else of much conse- 
quence — by no means essential. Whether in 
vino Veritas had anything to do with the un- 
usually pleasant deportment of Mrs. Stem and 
the Rector, as chiefs of the ' high' party, that 
evening, is beyond our skill to determine. 
There was decidedly a more catholic spirit in 
both of them, while sipping their tea, than when 
they sat down to dinner ; which may account 
for the ancients speaking in such warm praises 
always of their wines, and calling them ' gene- 
rous,' and talking of their ^ making glad the 
heart of man,' &c., &c., which will occur to 
the mind of the reader, without any particular 
mention of more than one remarkable modem 
instance on record, of the high esteem in 
which good eating and drinking have been 
held on several occasions, where, but for the 
' good feeds,' heaven only can tell what would 
have become of all the Christian fellowship 
and fraternity, that only wanted to be suffi- 
ciently known, to work such wonders I 
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" My dear/' said Mrs. Stem, bending for- 
ward, to more closely examine the charming 
little Tiolet sprig on it, " I must be permitted 
the privilege of an old friend, to say, what an 
extremely pretty style of dress you have on 
to-day I Your own choice ?" 

"There you're wrong," was on Mabel's 
lips ; but luckily catching the Colonel's eye 
(while pretendmg to be solely engrossed with 
what Sir Hugh was telling him of the New 
Grand Cabbage Company, as Clement chris- 
tened it) imploringly entreating her, to "re- 
collect to whom she was talking, and guard 
her tongue well," — she thought a moment ; 
and answering, simply, " No," drew herself 
up, as proudly as if it were the first time in her 
life she had ever said a sensible .word, and 
stood well in her own esteem. 

Mrs. Stem had made sure, " There was no 
way of conciliating one of those ' low church' 
people, like paying a compliment," and stared 
rather at Mabel's monosyllable. She was 
too clever a tactician, however, to betray 
what she felt ; and framing her speech^ 
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accordingly, went on gaily with another 
subject : — 

" We are all so delighted, so exceedingly 
delighted I to see your brother out again. It 
must be quite a new life for him. Dear me ! 
let me see — ^it cannot be less than — ^how many 
years since we last met him anywhere away 
from home ? I should think such a solitary, 
shut up life as he leads, must be very bad for 
him, my dear, very bad indeed I both for body 
and mind — don't you think so, too ?" 

The Colonel still had his eye on Mabel, 
though Sir Hugh held him by the ear ; and, 
with his finger on his under lip, was evidently 
on thorns, lest she should forget the little 
lesson in elocution he had been giving her every 
day since they knew the Sterns and Grace- 
churches were to be of the party, viz., " To 
answer yes, and no, to all questions they put to 
her, and no more." 

Not being sure whether Mrs. Stem had come 
to a full stop or not, Mabel sat listening, like 
a Queen 1 and looking so * splendid 1' in Cle- 
ment's eyes, that, " If I had only tin enough, 

N 5 
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to pop the question with to-morrow," he said 
to himself, " and a thatched cot to Kve in, like 
Boland's, see if I wotild envy the richest man 
living, not 1 1" 

Wherefore, compassionating her * slow no- 
iions' — a family failing, seemingly, for which 
the Yoxminster Yorkes were noted — ^Mrs. 
,Sterh relaxed the little frown that was pursing 
her brows, and condescended to repeat — 
^' Such a shut up life as your brother Joel 
leads, must be very bad for him ! don't you 
.think so, my dear?" 

" Yes — '' and the dignity with which Mabel 
curved her neck and glanced majestically at 
the Colonel, as she said it, so enchanted Cle- 
ment I who from a snug comer near the piano, 
-with a heap of music of Mary Grey's on his 
knees, was thinking, *' How exactly she rea- 
lized one of the leading heroines of his in- 
tended new Epic !" — that the Chaplain ad- 
dressed him twice, relative to the particular 
song he was in search of for Miss Ghrey, be- 
fore he quite understood what he wanted ; 
when, collecting himself, they put their heads 
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together — and what Tom Moore would have 
felt, could he have been ,a little nightingale 
perched on either parson's or poet's shoulder, 
as they turned over his ' melodies ' that night, 
talking of anybody or anything in the world 
but of him, is painful to dwell on ! for Tom 
loved his art, and was a little wee bit vain of 
it ! as who would not be who could hold fat 
duchesses and dowagers by the hour, listening 
to him, and him alone, little man as he was ! 
so enthralling was his omnipotent spell over 
them, while he was tickling their tympa- 
nums? 

Posed rather with Mabel's 'short and 
sweet ' replies, so contrary to what people 
said of her usual freedom of speech, when 
familiarly talked to on any subject that in- 
terested her, Mrs. Stem was half a minute be- 
fore she had made up her mind, whether to 
turn her back on her, and fall back on Sir Hugh 
and the Cabbages, or make it consistent with 
her dignity, " not to permit herself to be piqued 
by an ill-mannered little puss," — nota hene^ 
the * little puss,' though 'low church,' was 
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two inclies at least taller than the Rector's 
wife, — "by an ill-mannered little puss like 
that I" and the ' dignity ' respectfully assuring 
her, that it wotild be far less jeopardized, by 
her keeping her seat, and otherwise behaving 
like a ' high church ' lady should — her stem 
face became all smiles again ; and with that 
irresistible sweetness of tone and manner 
which the * Lows,' in CBllingJiidgel and hum- 
bug I and blarney ! and gammon ! and sundry 
other excessively unrefined phrases, do them- 
selves infinite mischief by, in the estimation 
of the ' Highs,' Mrs. Stem, bent on holding 
up the mirror to ignorance, as the best way of 
letting it see its own ugliness, looked so lus- 
trous I in her diamonds, as she again brought 
them fiill blaze into Mabel's face ! ! that Mabel 
was startled for a moment, nay, almost awed, 
at the thought of, " What those magnificent 
pendents, from the brilliant string round her 
skinny neck, must have cost?" and was just 
on the point of an exclamation, which would 
have * done for her for ever I' if the Colonel, 
being seized with a sudden cough, fi-om a 
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crumb of the tea-cake possibly baving gone 
/ the wrong way, had not arrested her attention, 

and given her just the golden chance she 
wanted — "To mind what she was about, before 
exhibiting anything like feeling in high class 
company, as he had told her no end of times 
-any exHbitions of>?%, in any shape,being 
utterly ignored by the * Highs,' as certain 
signs of vulgarity, nothing being esteemed so 
' low,' as giving way to your feelings, under 
any excitement whatever, in high society ; the 
knowledge how to command which, was the one 
thing needfiil, if you expected ever to ' move 
in tip-top circles,' and enjoy the good things 
of this life." 

The which flashing across her, as the Colo- 
nel's crumb set him coughing so loud I Mabel 
" thanked her stars she, hadn't said what she 
was going to say," and erecting herself to her 
full proportions, looked as elegantly cold and 
unconcerned, while the diamonds were playing 
on her with all their might I ! as if she had just 
come from May Fair, and had been stajdng 
there, and round and about Piccadilly and 
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Pimlico, perfectly familiar with pastes, as well 
^s diamonds, for ten days or a fortnight. 

Query — ^what were those brilliant pendents 
of Mrs. Stem's put on for that evening, if not 
to create a sensation ? That was what was 
passing in Mabel's mind, while she was 
^thanking her stars' that that crumb had 
gone wrong with the Colonel ; and thinking 
what a dear, kind, considerate, christian soul 
he must be, with all that sly fim of his about 
feeling y\x> watch over her so, and save her, a 
poor, miserable, little ^ low ' soul like she was, 
from tripping. And if they were not put on 
to dazzle you, what were they put on for ? 
Oh, now she remembered j — to take the shine 
out of you, without meaning it — ^merely per- 
haps to. make you see, how stylish you would 
look in diamonds, as well as herself if you had 
them ; or, beii^g a ^ high church ' clergyman's 
wife, it might be for far higher motives than 
met the eye, that she employed the baubles, 
viz., to make you sicken at the sight of such 
hollow mockeries I such shallow shams I such 
questionable aids I such wretched set-offs I 
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rsucli gaudy lies 1 such gildings of tlie tomb 1 
.such. glaring vanitiBs and yaxations^to dect 
vain old age out with I so that yputh, lookiog 
on, might see what a nice thing it was to want 
.nothing of the«ort, nothing but nature's adorn- 
ments, to set it off, and make it shine in every- 
body's eyes, as well as its own, without a 

flaw r 

" I am surprised, my dear," resumed Mrs. 
^tem, after a little pause, during which she 
was shaping her next effort to draw Mabel 
out, so as to come at what she was fidgetting 
;to arrive at, before rejoining the Rector with 
the budget full she had promised him ; " very 
jmuch surprised, my love I that your brother 
Joel don't find himself a wife, to make his life 
happier in that gloomy old house. It must 
be very lonely for him now, very indeed. 
We often talk of it. While you were with 
him, it did not matter so much ; but now we 
often think, how lost he must feel for a com- 
panion, how he must wish sometimes to have 
some one to help him pass the long evenings, 
besides Nanny. No hope, I am afraid, of 
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his shaMng hands with Sir Hugh ? Ah, what 
a thousand pities that was ! You might have 
all been so happy. Don't tell me about such 
rubbishing quarrels. I have no patience with 
them. They are sinfiil, my dear, sinful in the 
extreme. You will excuse me, my love, I 
am sure, as an old friend, making so free, but 
I think you are all bound to get Joel a wife 
as soon as you can. The life he now leads is 
down-right cruelty to himself, and all of you. 
And don't make up your minds, if he die a 
bachelor, that his next of kin will take his 
wealth after him. He can do as he pleases 
about that. He is as likely to leave it to 
charity, or to some boy in the streets, who runs 
on errands for him, as either to you or Eoland. 
He is just the sort to do it, my dear. The 
Rector is entirely of the same opinion. You 
ought, you positively ought! to get him a 
wife.'' 

" Oh !" said Mabel, as if deeply interested, 
while meditating a precipitate escape the first 

possible chance. 

" Yes, my dear, it is the opinion of every 
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one who knows Mm and wishes him well. 
His riches are no happiness to him, as it is. 
He seems to have no joy in anything. Nothing 
gives him pleasure. And why ? I need not 
say. How is it possible ? Cannot any one 
see, how much he still loves her ? My dear, 
we are not blind, if Su- Hugh is. And, 
apropos of that, it is a great pity ! he will 
not open his eyes more to his own in- 
terests than he does. It is my conviction 
— my earnest conviction I my dear, that 
your brother Joel treasures the memory of the 
past too dearly, ever to make any other woman 
his wife but Annie Walcot. And marry they 
might, and be very happy, if Sir Hugh would 
look at it as he ought — and must^ I am afraid, 
before long, my love," added Mrs. Stem, 
sinking her voice to a sepulchral murmur; 
" rrmst^ if — ^if half of what we hear be true — 
dear me 1 " with a smile — " how much it puts 
one in mind of old times, to see them talking 
together so pleasantly — ^I declare he looks 
quite handsome I terribly pale and thin as he 
is— •yes, my dear, must — ^unless — " 
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But Mabel was off, like a shot, to the piano, 
jkhe moment Mrs. Stem tmned her head to 
look at Joel and Annie in animated conversa- 
tion together on the same sofa ; and any ' ex- 
hibition of feeling ' being out of the question, 
with one * of her class' — " Humph !" muttered 
Mrs. Stem to herself, as she rose with great 
msyesly, and crossed to where the Bector and 
Lady Gracechurch were settling the question 
of the new school-girls' uniform, entirely to 
her Ladyship's satisfaction, who was to be at 
the whole and sole expense of it, out of her 
own pocket, % please dear Gabriel ;' "Humph, 
what behaviour ! Make a silk purse out of a 
fiow's ear, if you can. The audacious, ill-bred 
little puss I That's what one gets, for unbend- 
ing to those * low-church' people. Disgusting I 
insufferable !"— and drawing cards for part- 
ners, a select quartette sat down to whist; while 
the Chaplain and Clement having found the 
j3ong they were in quest of, Mary Grey did as 
she was asked ; though she would have much 
preferred remaining where she was, chatting 
quietly with Eoland at a side table over-the 
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books and drawings, to being perched on a 
stool, with four flaring waz-candles in her 
eyes, sin^g ballads. And who could tell 
her, when she should ever have such another 
happy tete-i-tSte again as she was then enjoy- 
ing with him ? almost to the forgetfiilness that 
there was an Annie Walcot in existence, when 
Clement, with an eye to getting Mabel in a 
comer all to himself, would take no excuses, 
but go she must, and sing and play to them ; 
though, she felt "she. must do one of two 
things, either sing very badly, or throw all 
the heart she could at that moment into 
the song they had chosen for her; and if 
she did that, and betrayed more than she 
jDught — ^withthe Stems and the Gracechurches, 
cocking their ears in the next room, — what 
would become of her ? And she had as good as 
promised Lady Gracechurch, to take a ride 
with her in the open carriage, where everybody 
would see them, the first fine day she wanted 
a companion, and would call for her." 

It was an eai^er matter for Mary Grey to 
sit down to sing to Clement Walcot, than to 
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get up again. He was insatiable. And when 
she had given him double as many of her best 
songs as he would have got from Jenny Lind — 
no, there was yet " that other one he was so 
fond of I which positively should be the last ;" 
and Mary having that soft Uttle comer in her 
heart, which loved to say yes, when it could, 
on she went, warbling ballad after ballad, 
sweeter to Roland's ears than any * nightin- 
gale I' till herself fairly tired, if no one else 
was, she was drawing on her glove, as a signal 
to Mr. Clement that there was an end of the 
performances for that evening, when jumping 
up: — 

" Mabel says you promised to sing ^ The 
Old Folks At Home,' " he whispered, with a 
beseeching look of so much confidence " in her 
well-known veracity and generousness T that 
there was no help for it ; and Clement having 
ensconced himself again in his comer by 
Mabel, all smiles with the success of his dip- 
lomacy, there was little fear of the melody 
losing anything by Mary's handling of it, as it 
was a song after her own heart, and those 
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were the songs " she always sang, to his ear/' 
her father told her, " far better than any others, 
however they were ' all the rage/ because 
Malabran or Grisi's portraits were starred out 
on the top of them." In short, " Mary must 
of course sing Italian, with a voice like hers" 
everybody said ; and so she did, and was 
listened to with breathless attention I But her 
father knew when she pleased him most — 
" when her heart was in her work /' and, so, 
Mary never san^ 'Home, Sweet Home,' or 
*Annie Laurie,' or * Woodman, Spare That 
Tree,' or any other simple English ballad of 
the sort, but, if he were in the room, she threw 
all the feeling into it she could 1 for it is so 
nice to know, however humble your ditty 
may be, it is being listened to with loving 
ears ; which is at the bottom of many more 
* happy evenings at home,' than y our season- 
ticket opera-goers would easily believe, take 
what pains you might to prove it. 

And the Vicar forbidding Maud and Flor- 
ence, who had been playing at bagatelle with 
him, to stir an inch or say another word till 
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the song was finished, drank In eveiy note of 
what, coming from the heart, founditsway to 
the heart, with a force of appeal that so com-- 
pletely wrapt him up in his own thoughts, that 
it never struck him for an instant what effect 
the song might have on Joel and Roland 
Yorke, full as it was of images that could 
hardly fail to affect them, touchinglj brought 
out by Mary's exquisite taste and feeliug, 
where there was fitting scope for them ; till ' 
making a stop, as she caught Roland's glisten- 
ing eyes sadly fixed on her, as the words — 



" When I was playm' wid my broder, 

HAppywBa I! 
Ob ! take me to my kind old modder, 

Dere let me lib and die :~ 
All de world am sad and dreary, 

Eb'rywhere I roam"— 



thrilled through the rooml till they even' 
called forth an exclamation of applause, cou- 
pled with delighted little taps of the bejewelled 
fingers on the green cloth of the card-table 
fi-om Mrs. Stem, — ^the Vicar glanced towards 
the piano ; and guessing by the deep shade 
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over Eoland's face, why Mary was " too 
fatigued to go on," an irresistible anxiety to 
see how Joel took it, drew his eyes to where 
he was sitting, the minute before, in easy^ 
conversation with Annie,-and to say that 
Joel's face ^as corpse-like, as, with his hands 
clasped tight in his lap, he sat as if transfixed 
by some bewildering spell that was over him, 
holding him motionless, would convey but an 
imperfect notion of the deadly hue that over- 
spread his face, and gave to his pinched, pointed 
features such a ghastly expression, that the 
Vicar, fearing, by Annie's alarmed look, that 
he was ill, was rising to go to him, when un- 
clasping his hands, Joel drew a deep breath, 
and faintly smiling, as Annie asked him " if 
he found the room too hot?'' merely passed 
his handkerchief across his forehead, and was 
himself again directly ; while Roland, having 
less mastery over himself, met Mary's regret- 
ful look, at being "so thoughtless I" with a deep 
blush ; but as she blushed, too, in concert, 
they moved off together to the books and port- 
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foUos again, and made it up with each other, 
somehow, after their own fashion. 

The incident, however, was in one sense 
propitious to Joel's purpose, then agitating 
him more deeply than the stem control he 
maintained over himself gave any symptom 
of ; and determined not to let so favourable 
an opportunity of coming to the point he had 
been working himself up to all the evening 
escape him : — 

" I will understand one thing at least, from 
her before I go,'' he said to himself; and 
modulating his voice into that deep, thrilling 
key, which always struck so strangely melodi- 
ous on Annie's ear : — " I have not said a word 
to you yet," he began," about something I have 
been thinking a great deal of since I saw you 
the other day." 

" Why not, if you wished it, and it would 
be interesting to us both ?" 

" To us hoik ?" and Joel's eyes dropped ; 
"what does she mean by that?" and half 
raising them again — " It would be interesting 
to Twe, very interesting I" he said. 
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" Let's see," smiled Annie, gaily, " we 
talked pretty well all the time on business, 
did we not ?" 

" Yes — ^business,'' replied Joel, taking cour- 
age ; " with wMch is mixed up much of the 
happiness of one of us — I wish I could say 
both." 

" If you allude to the question you asked 
me about that unfortunate quarrel," returned 
Annie, seeing that Joel was in earnest in what 
he said, and that she must be so, too ; " I can 
only repeat what I told you then." 

" Oh I That it is fruitless to hope for a re- 
conciliation ? — no use to think of ever healing 
that old wound ?" 

" None, as far as I can judge." 

There was a moment or two's pause, during 
which Annie restored to its original beauty a 
little bouquet of choice geranium blossoms, 
culled from the Rectory green-house, with his 
own hand, that afternoon, and presented to her, 
on his first entering the drawing-room, by Mr. 
Gracechurch, the which had got crushed in 

VOL. II. o 
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her lap, and just at that moment looked up 
appealingly at her, we suppose, for a kind 
thought, when she had time to spare it one. 

" You love flowers ?" resumed Joel, looking 
thoughtfully at the bouquet. 

*' Yes, doat on them I'' 

" I suppose, it is for the language they don't 
talk, but express, that they are such fa- 
vourites?" 

** Should I love them as much, do you 
mean, if they said, *good morning,' and ^good 
evening' to me, whenever we met, instead of 
leaving it to myself to notice them, or not, as 
I pleased, according to the humour I was in ? 
— ^perhaps not." 

" So I thought. I know how much I would 
give for the easiest chair in the house, how- 
ever tired I was, if it talked to me." 

" Not if it told you pleasant truths ?" 

" Truths I K it did, it would be for some 
motive of its own, most likely." 

" What, my dear old arm chair selfish as 
that ?" 

** It can't talk, so who knows ?" 
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" No, that's true/' smiled Annie, glad to 
run on with any pleasantry, rather than get'on 
that dreary old theme of the family feud ; 
" nor see, nor hear, can it ? And that is why 
I doat so on my flowers." 

" The tales they tell you, without a tongue, 
are very pleasant, no doubt. Pretty nurse- 
lings of your own, may be ?" 

" No — ^there Christopher don't excel. His 
asparagus, and peas, and lettuces, and early 
potatoes, and prize cucumbers, are very -praise- 
worthy, and so are his strawberries; but he 
sadly Mis in his flowers, though he fancies 
himself a great florist." 

"Ah I my brother has none as large, and 
perfect as those, has he yet, at The Hermit- 
age?" 

" Yes, I think so. Some far more beauti- 
fal. But they did not come from there." 

" No ?" 

" Our new curate, Mr. Gracechurch, gave 

them to me. They have a green-house fiill at 

the Rectory." 

"OhI" 

2 • ' 
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" Have you spoken to him ?" 

" No/' 

" Nor to Lady Gracechurcli ?*' 

'' No." 

" I thought I saw her saying something to 
you after dinner V* 

" Very likely. His mother, isn't she?" 

" Yes." 

"Eich?" 

" Very well off, I believe." 

" Her only son ?" 

" He had a sister, a sweet girl, two years 
younger than himself, who died when she was 
fifteen, ' the image of him,' Lady Gracechurch 
says." 

"Ohl Then she must have been very 
good-looking, don't you think so ?" 

" I don't know that I do." 

"Indeed?" 

*' I mean, that I admire those — what do 
they call them — forensic sort of features — 
more in a man, than a woman." 

" Ah — eh — ^yes — and so do I," and Joel's 
eyes sparkled again as the thought shot through 
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lis brain, '' how often, times long gone by, she 
had used the same term, forensic^ when sketch- 
ing playful pencil outlines of his own fea- 
tures ;" and encouraged by it : — " You know 
me too well," he went on, with an impres- 
siveness that for a moment or more took the 
colour from Annie's cheeks and lips, thinking 
of what was coming next ; " too well, to sup- 
pose that any but one object brought me here 
to day. It is not every day we can meet. It 
may be, we shall never meet again. In all 
probability, we never shall, if that be your 
will. You know why I am here I You know 
that I came to repeat what I said — ^what I 
solemnly swore to you on Friday — ^and what 
I as solemnly swear again now I — " 

" No, not now, not now," interrupted Annie, 
crimsoning, as she encountered Mr. Grace- 
church's large cold grey eyes calmly regard- 
ing her from the quiet nook he had taken 
refiige in from Sir Hugh and the cabbages, 
with a great folio volume of cathedral and 
church views on his knees, not to be followed 
by him ; ^^ say no more about it at present. 
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Tliis is not the time nor place to talk of such 
matters. You know my father as well as I 
do. I am aware how deeply he is your debtor. 
But," — and Annie's lips quivered — " that — 
that will never wrest from him the consent 
you hope for, even if you had mine — no, not 
if it were to save his life I so why trouble 
any more about it ?" 

" You say that seriously, do you?" muttered 
Joel, dropping his eyes on the carpet. " You 
mean as good as to tell me, I have not your 
consent, even if I had your father's ?" 

" I did not say that exactly." 

" ' Even if you had mine,' were your words. 
I have yours to gain, then, that's evident, 
unless you are playing with me, which I can 
hardly believe possible." 

'^ Then, why give it utterance ?" and Annie's 
bosom heaved. "Playing with you? We 
are in a condition to be playful? Almost 
time we were serious." 

" It rests with yourself. You may be hap- 
py, if you will — ^happy as the indulgence of 
every earthly desire can make you — ^what 
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is there I would not do for you, that I 
could?" 

"It can never be. Think of it no more. 
We shall always continue good friends, I 
hope. What might once have been, under 
other circumstances, is now impossible. No 
one will rejoice to hear of your happiness 
more than myself, that you must feel assured 
of, Joel." 

" Thank you," said Joel, with a voice so 
hollow, that Annie felt the blood creep in her 
veins, as, rising from his seat, he fixed his 
piercing eyes on hers for an instant ; then 
muttering, " I will not despair yet," held out 
his hand, to say good night. And having taken 
leave of his host and hostess ; and reminded 
Mabel of her promise to come and see him j 
and exchanged fraternal farewells with Eo- 
land ; and adieus with the rest ; — Mr. Yorke 
jumped into the post-chaise that had been 
waiting for him for more than an hour, by his 
own orders, and throwing himself back in one 
comer— off dashed the post-boy home again. 
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as fast as wheels could take them, to Yorke 
House. 

It was not often that Ned Vickers had more 
than half a million of money to look after ; 
and, so, being determined to let everybody 
who was still out and about, see what a con- 
sequential chap he was that night t what must 
Ned do, but, leaving the main road to the 
left, take a sweep round, up Wool and Water 
Streets, to The Broadway, and then all along 
the pig-market, called The Paradise ; which 
bringing them to the top of High Street, there 
they were by The Old King's Monument, as 
the ftdl moon, riding over the clouds, shone 
out so bright, you could have read every letter 
of the inscription on the pedestal. 

Mr. Yorke had been too much absorbed in 
his own reflections, to give heed to the round- 
about way Ned had come ; till, cutting clear 
of the angle of the Com Exchange, a sudden 
jolt, from the wheel coming m contact with 
the curb-stone, shot him out of one comer into 
the other, when he found where he was, im- 
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mediately confronting King John, on whose 
grave face — the very image of his father's — 
the moon was playing so vividly, that every 
line of the marked features was as distinctly 
visible as by broad day ; indeed, more so to 
Joel Yorke that night, as he leant forward, 
and steadying himself, by grasping the win- 
dow-frame with both hands, looked agitatedly 
up at the statue, his brain so burning with the 
various conflictmg visions just then crowding 
it, that " he could have almost sworn it was 
alive, and that the eyes and mouth moved, 
and that it called to him to stop, and unless 
the boy made haste and got past it, it would 
come down and crush them." 

And when Ned — ^his fancy gratified — threw 
open the door, and let down the steps, to shew 
Nanny " how safe and sound he had brought 
her master back again, for which he humbly 
hoped for an additional sixpence" — ^merciful 
heaven I what was the matter ? — Mr. Yorke 
stirred not — spoke not — ^but, with his chin on 
his chest, and his hands firmly clutching the" 

o 2 
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cushion, lay back in the corner, either dead, 
or asleep, or in a fit, or insensible, it was im- 
possible to say which ; till they got him into 
the house, and heard him breath heavily as 
they laid him down, and Nanny's horror was 
a little relieved, by seeing him unclose his 
eyes, and stare at her, " which was a proof he 
was not dead, thank goodness 1'' 

*' It was a fit," the Doctor said, as soon they 
Could get him to his bedside. '' A slight one 5 
but not without danger to Mr. Yorke's then 
very weak and shattered state. It was owing, 
possibly, to the too great excitement of such 
an evening, in the then highly irritable con. 
dition of his nervous system. It would go off ; 
but such attacks were serious, and might be 
the forerunner of others. It would be for- 
tunate, if his mind were not affected by it. 
The brain had sustained a shock. To what 
extent they would know better in a day or 
two. Weakness had a good deal to do 
with it." 

And, yet, Ned bore testimony, to Mr. Yorke 
having "jumped into the chay, at The Hall, 
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as nimble as a kitten, though dreadful pale ; 
that was true." 

*' That made no diflference/' explained the 
Doctor. " People wei'e often stronger, seem- 
ingly, and more active, just before a fit, than 
at any other time. All they had to do now, 
was to keep him quiet, and put another blan- 
ket over him, if he shivered, and give him the 
medicines he would send him ; and, then, he 
had no doubt Mr. Yorke would be better 
shortly." 

"Shall I send for Mr. Roland?" asked 
Nanny. 

" Not till the morning," advised the doctor, 
who knew his patient well. "Best try and 
get him to sleep now. Give him the compos- 
ing draught as soon as it comes. If he like a 
cup of tea, or gruel, he may have it" — ^and 
Mr. Astley Hunter Potts paused for half a 
minute at the stair-foot going down, as if re- 
calling something to memory that he wanted 
to say — " Oh 1 you don't happen to know, I 
suppose, whether Mr. Yorke has made his 
will?" 
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Nanny shook her head. 

" No matter. There's no present danger. 
Only those things are sometimes put off too 
long. His brother will see him in the mom- 
ing. That will do. Good night." 

" No, there's no will made yet, that I know 
of/' muttered Nanny to herself, as she went 
up-stairs again; " and if anything happened to 
him, how then? It's forty-two years, come 
Christmas, that I've been with them, first and 
last — and not a shilling for me, I'll warrant, 
if the breath left him to-night. He's not one 
to think of those who have served and slaved 
for him the best part of their lives, not he I" 
and Nanny heaved so loud a sigh as she en- 
tered his room, that it startled Mr. Yorke from 
the doze into which he had fallen ; and star- 
ing round him, and finding it was only Nanny, 
he pointed to the chair by the bed-head, as if 
he did not wish her to leave him ; and closing 
his eyes again, began to shiver so, that Nanny 
was obliged to heap all the clothes on him she 
could lay her hands on, to keep him warm ; 
by when the composing draught taking effect, 
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Mr. Yorke fell into a deep sleep : and but for 
the occasional mutteiings and mumblings of 
bis dreams, " Yorke House bad never been so 
deadly still and quiet as tbat night/' to Nan- 
ny's mind, ** since they carried the poor mur- 
dered old man from its doors to the church- 
yard." 

But how felt Annie, on the sudden depar- 
ture of Joel Yorke from The Hall in that 
strange, gloomy way ? Not a little relieved ; 
though very sorry that hers should have been 
the hand to deal the blow, from which she saw 
be was reeling, spite of all the mastery he 
maintained over himself, in every one else's 
eyes, when he got up to wish her good-night. 
And Mr. Gracechurch, no less sensible of a 
weight off him, as the doors shut out that 
* shocking spectre of a manl' as he called 
'their rich banker,' from his sight, did his 
best to make himself so agreeable for the rest 
of the evening I that his mother. Lady Grace- 
church, found such a resemblance to her own 
lost Eva in Annie, that nothing would satisfy 
her, but Lady Walcot then and there promis- 
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ing to let Annie go and sp^id a month at The 
Bury, ^^ where she should take daily exercise 
on horseback with herself, which wonld com- 
pletely restore those roses to her cheeks, of 
the loss of some of which Sir Hugh bitterly 
complained, as among the worst of his trou- 
bles I and which when restored, by their can- 
ters, ovCT the heather, would make her, in 
Lady Gracechurch's eyes, "her own loved 
lost, Eva agaiii by her side, and the same al- 
most as a child of her own to her." 

Little Florence Stem looked up at Mr. 
Gracechurch, as his mother was talking of the 
^ lost roses,' and asking him to put his head 
down, to reach her pretty lip, gave him a kiss ; 
and then running away to Annie, gave her 
one, too ; which so tickled Mrs. Stem's fancy, 
that she got quite elated t and a note, marked 
Immediate on it, coming in at the moment, on 
a silver salver, for Sir Hugh, from Mr. Jenkins, 
with the no less triumphant annoimcement ! 
than that his, Sir Hugh's admirable suggestion 
of the ' Bacon cum the Cabbages,' had been 
transmitted through Mr. Swivel to the Board, 
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and unanimously adopted ! and that it was in 
contemplation, to call tte undertaking, The 
Grand National Incorporated Bacon And 
Vegetable Company ; and that soon no shares 
could.be got for love or money, — ^Joel Yorke's 
absence was scarcely felt, amidst the tumultuous 
excitement it occasioned Sir Hugh ! I who, with 
such a guarantee in his hands, "would not have 
changed places with Rothschild himself;" and 
kept them all in such humour^ with his ' tip- 
top' spirits, that even the Vicar was drawn in, 
and " half inclined to try his luck, with a few 
shares, if Roland would do so, too ;" till run- 
yiing up to him, Florence Stem " wanted to 
whisper «)mething very particular in his ear ;" 
and taking her between his knees, and parting 
the clustering raven-ringlets on her forehead 
that he might see her pretty black eyes better : 

" Isn't it very wicked of Sir Hugh ?" she 
asked. 

"Whatr 

" He says, he will have cabbages every day 
for dinner now — every day — Sundays as 
welir 
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"And why not r 

"Cook on Stindays? He can't eat cold 
cabbage, can he?" and scampering away 
again, the Vicar saw his danger ; and plainly 
pointing it out to Eoland, " that, though not 
* high-church,* there really were some things 
they must not do," they resolved to learn what 
they could, from even * the wisdom of babes,' 
and as they neither of them were particularly 
partial to cabbages, cold or hot, to steer clear 
of any additional cause of offence against 
themselves, on that score, by gratuitously im- 
posing on either Mrs. Bonney or Martha 
Friend, an extra amount of Sabbath labour, 
which it seemed that any participation in the 
good things of this New Company rendered, 
so to speak, compulsory, if they took the inte- 
rest in it that they ought. It might be worth 
the serious consideration of the Board, how 
far — ^looking at it in Florence Stem's light — 
liie non-co-operation of tte ' Hgh-church ' 
tailors — it being considered such a ' low' vege- 
table — ^would affect them?" 

Mabel " differed entirely with the Vicar," 
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for seeing there was some ftin going on between 
him and Roland and the Colonel and Cle- 
ment, she must needs edge herself in close to 
the Colonel, — ^' differed with him, in toto I I 
only wisL/' said she, " I had a little money to 
spare, and I'd shew you !" 

" Hush I" 

" Colonel Ferrand, how rude of you !" 

" Shew us what ?" 

'' The heaps of them I'd have for dinner 
every day — ^yes, and on Sundays, too. And 
what else do you think I'd do ?" 

" That was sensible ? Impossible to con- 
ceive," frowned the Colonel. 

"When any of you grand 'high-church' 
folks came to dine with me, have a monster 
one, roasted whole; and called TorticS a la 
Mabel] and you'd see how much there would 
be left of it." 

'' Hush, for mercy's sake !" y 

" I have done." 

" And so must we all," smiled the Vicar, "or 
when we shall put our heads on our pillows 
to-night, there is no saying." 
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All the same, Clement seemed in no hurry ; 
and was so long patting on . Mabel's shawl, 
when, at last, she let him do it, to walk dowii 
with them to the high-road, that Eoland, who 
had Maiy Grey all safe to himself, got so 
fidgetty to be oflf (as the Vicar had volmiteered 
to shew the Chaplain a way to the town, half 
a mile nearer than the one he came) that 
Clement '^ would have said something sharp 
to him, only he was going to breakfast with 
him next morning, and loved to live peaceably 
with his neighbours." And the postern gained : 

^^ Good night," said Mabel, as soon as Eo- 
land and Mary could stay no longer, and had 
shewn they were in earnest. 

" Good night," returned Clement. " What 
a hurry you aie in !" 

" Do you know what time it is ?" 

" What matters ? Our sweetest joys in this 
life, how long do they last ever? Stay a 
moment. I had something to say to you so 
precious I and I'll be hanged ! if I can remem- 
ber a word of it now. Isn't it always the 
way ? When does anything ever happen as 
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you want it? Td have given the world ! for 
this moment half an hour ago, and now see 
what a consummate booby I am !" 

"Not 80 — only a poet," smiled Mabel — 
"goodnight." 

. " Oh I now I recollect — did you notice your 
brother Joel's odd manner all the evening to 
Annie r 

" Nothing seems odd to me, that Joel does. 
He is a strange creature. I noticed, what it 
grieved me to see, if he loves her as much as 

« 

I believe he does." 

" Ah, you mean, that she don't return it ? 
But why sorry ?" 

" You know why well enough, without ask- 
ing me." 

" I know we are in his power — ^precious 
thick in for it, too — ^ff that's what you are 
thinking of?" 

" Don't yow think of it also ? You ought." 

" Oh, hang those horrid afiairs ! They're 
the pests of existence ! Shall I tell you what 
I call happiness ? Having somebody else, you 
can trust, to keep accoimts for you, and always 
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aiough to pay ihem wiih, mihout asking anj 
question, or bothering about items. Wbat a 
life, to be always casting up accounts T 

^^ That is wliat you mnst do, though, be- 
fore long with Joel, if I'm not mistaken." 

" Oh, bother I you're as bad as Roland. 
Go where I will, I get a lecture. There's no 
comfort anjrwhere. Nothing but croak, croak, 
croak, from morning till night about those 
horrid affairs I It's quite dreadful I Talk of 
' home, sweet home,' what a farce 1 I never 
saw such a horrid, hollow, heartless world as 
it is 1 There's no liviag in it 1" 

" That's what those silly folks are always 
crying out, who are not fit to die." 

" Miss Mabel." 

" Mr. aement." 

" Did you observe that dark cloud on your 
brother Joel's brow, when he shook hands 
with my sister Annie to-night?" 

" If you were on earth — I was not in the 
clouds, be sure. Yes, I did." 

" Does your prophetic skill enable you to 
tell me what it portends ?" 
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" One of two things, that's all — I dare say 
70U understand me ?" 

" Rather a fix to be in T 

" Best think of how to get out of it." 

" See those lustrous eyes any fair way ?" 

" But one — ^unless " — 

" The Cabbage Company's a hit? Ye Gods 1 
Would you believe any man in his senses could 
be such a — ^monstrous simpleton as to be 
guUedinthatway?" 

" Oh, yes 1 But I wasn't thinking of that." 

"It was our sheet anchor — Heaven help 
usl" 

" I would rather trust to something else I 
have in my head." 

" Ah I The New Epic ? By jove ! you're 
right. Do you know what Longmans gave 
Tom Moore for Lalla Rookh ?" 

" Good night — ^if you are off to the moon." 

" No, I say — stay a moment — ^Mabiel !" 

"WeU?" 

" Tell me, then, what you mean ? All the 
same, I'll astonish your weak minds one of 
these days, you'll see l" 
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"Weak minds? What credit in making 
them stare? Anybody can do that, with a 
straw. 

"Miss Mabel." 

" Make haste." 

" Mabel." 

« What r 

" Will 70U tell me what you mean ?"' 

"Not now — another time — your delight 
would be too much for my wecik mind, per- 
haps/ > 

" Dear Mabel !" 

"Be quick." 

" Dearest Mabel !,1" 

" Think me as weak as that, do you ?" 

" I want to say something to you so sen. 

sibie r 

" Incredible !" 

"Nobody must know it but yourself at 
present.'* 

" Go on." 

"Hark, in your ear ..... . there's for 

you — don't tell any one." 

" Eubbish 1" and flying back up the gravd- 
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path, as if she bad been scared by a wild-bull 
— ^well the Colonel did not observe the little 
flush of the cheek with which she came run- 
ning in to him, brimming over with glee I or, 
her 'pro tern guardian and governor, as he then 
was, in virtue of the trust placed in him by 
Aunt Poynts, he certainly must have enquired 
into it, and come to the bottom of it, too, if he 
could, before she laid that saucy cheek on her 
pillow. 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 



THE WALK, BY MOONLIGHT, HOME. 



Roland's walk home, by moonlight, with 
Mary Grey, while the Vicar was shewing the 
Chaplain the nearest way to his bed, by half 
a mile, confirmed him in the opinion, that 
those are very much to be pitied, who, on a 
fine, bright night, after a party, and with only 
a mile or so across the heath, to foot it to their 
slumbers, know so little the profitable use of 
their legs— especially if they have a pretty, 
pleasant girl by their side, to help them along 
— that they must poke themselves into a close 
carriage, like the Stems and Gracechurchs 
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and Walcots did always, if they only went 
four furlongs, after sundown, from their own 
chimney-pots, by which they lost more treats, 
that Eoland could have told them of, than they 
would easily have believed, with a notion they 
seemed to have got into their heads,. that, hav- 
ing taken their fill of all that was worth hav- 
ing, they must crowd back together, and get 
home as fast as possible, and into their feather- 
beds, however a fresh blow, before turning in, 
would have made them sleep sound as tops ; 
and the beautiful full moon and the stars 
might have had a sweet tale or two to tell 
them, before wishing good-night, that, Kstened 
to lovingly ! would have made them laugh at 
the idea of gas, and oil, and wax candles, and 
closed doors, and drawn curtains, being indis- 
pensable to man's happiness, when old Sol, 
having gone somewhere else for a while, 
would have left them in darkness, poor crea- 
tures ! — total darkness, till next morning, if it 
had not been for their coal merchants and 
tallow-chandler's. 

vol.. II. P 
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How much Roland and Mary Grey talked 
that night, going to the Vicarage together, 
about the moon and stars, is not material to 
our story. No doubt their hearts were ftdl of 
their beauties, though other more pressing • 
matters, just then, monopolized all the time 
their lips had to tell each other what they had 
to say before they reached the Parsonage.* 
Naturally, Joel, and how he looked ? and how 
he felt? and how he had enjoyed himself? 
were the first questions to be thought of; 
arid how " astonished they were to see him 
looking so well !" but it was a far less easy 
matter to solve the other queries — how he 
felt? and how he had enjoyed himself? 

" I wonder how he really did feel ?" said 
Mary, evidently doubtful whether, in truth^ 
Joel was as much at his ease as he seemed. 

" Very well pleased with himself, I fancy,'- 
replied Eoland, " that he was there, for one 
reason, and very angry with himself, on every 
other score." 

The admission that this view of the case in- 
volved, being in perfect unison with Mary's 
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own feelings on the subject, it was not won- 
derfiil that her heart beat a little faster, aa 
Roland spoke, and that she felt her face flush, 
as it struck her, " How calmly he appeared to 
take an avowal, which, coming from him, was 
as good as sajring, ' there is an end now to any 
hopes I may have indulged, in that quarter — - 
farewell to all thoughts of Annie Walcot ever 
being Mrs. Roland Yorke.' " i 

" For one reason !" repeated Mary. " Any 
one could see what that was, could they 
not?" 

'* Yes. And any one could see something 
else,'' returned Roland, with a dejection of 
tone that made Mary's heart sink again for a 
moment. 

"How saw Joel with his own eyes, do you 
think ?" she asked. 

" Well, that is most material certainly, of 
most consequence to look at just now." 

" He is not likely to deceive himself?" 

" Not he." 

"He must be in earnest, too, or would 

hardly act as he is doing?" 

p 2 
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" Yes ; and will cany out what lie has be- 
gun, cost Mm wliat it may." 

" If — ^if Annie should accept him, how 
then?" 

" Then, Yorke House would be her home," 
• — ^and Eoland's voice perceptibly faltered, — 
** and her father would have one, too ; and, so 
fer, nothing dreadfiil would happen to him ; 
and then — " 

"What?" 

" Oh, can't you guess ? Good bye to poor 
xnel" 

" To you ?" 

" To all hopes — ^how dense you are, as Ma- 
bel says — ^to all hopes of my ever — " 

" Oh, I see — ^yes — ^being anything but the 
* low ' fellow you are, through your wife Ah ! 
but suppose she don't accept him?" 

"In that case," — ^and the words fell so 
mournfully from Roland's lips, that Mary held 
her breath while he spoke, — "if Joel will 
keep a promise he made me when I first went 
up to Oxford, or part of it, all will be well ; 
if not, Gabriel Gracechurch will be rich 
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enough, to marry the woman he loves, though 
she don't bring him a shilling, and her father's 
a homeless wanderer. Grasechurch seems a 
good sort of fellow, though a little too starched 
and straight-laced 5 but that will wear off after 
he has been longer in harness, I know I 
thought a good deal more of myself when I 
first came to Millford than I do now." 

" And, yet, everybody thinks so much more 
of you now, than they did then. Can't you 
give him a brotherly hint ?" 

" A ^ low' brother, like I am, presume so ? It 
is the crying scandal among us — ^how our 
cloth go in cliques, and plume themselves on 
their own class privileges. We say ' my dear 
brother labourer in the vineyard,' and we 
grasp each others hands, till the tears start 
sometimes; but ^high,' and 'low' — there's 
the stumbling-block ! And how it is to be 
settled among us— who are ' high ?' and who 
are ' low ?' — there is no knowing ; till the 
true test comes — till He, to whose glory we 
say we do it all, takes us in hand, and fairly 
' sifts the chaff from the wheat,' and, stripped 
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of all falsities, we stand for what we are, not 
iii our own eyes, but in His. All th6 same, 
standing as we do now, I rather like brother 
clerk, Gabriel Gracechurch; and none the 
less, because he seems to like Annie Walcot." 

Mary breathed free &,gain. " He paid her 
great attention." 

" Greater a vast deal, I fancied, than Joel 
approved of. I caught his ejre on them several 
times, reading them through and through. 
He has a melancholy faculty for piercing 
dee{)er into some things, than he can find 
any joy at the bottom of, to reward him for 
his pains. I can fancy the sort of breast-full 
he has gone home with to-night. I don't 
envy him his dreams. And it is useless ar- 
guing with him." 

'^ He must have seen what little encourage- 
ment Annie gave him!." 

*' Yes ; aiid how thick the new Curate — as 
you girls call us, when we come fresh to you, 
and very silly it is ! why don't you call us by 
our right names ? — ^how thick he was with her 
father and mother, more annoying than all." 
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" There is no hope, then, of that old quar- 
rel being made up?" 

" None ! And, I was going to say, God 
forbid that it ever should be !'' 

" Why r 

" My brother is my brother. But how 
would you like, with all its wealth, to be the 
mistress of Yorke House ?" 

Mary could not repress a shudder, as the 
words rose to her lips, " To be the wife of Joel 
Yorke ?" — ^but, checking herself — " I think 
I would prefer to remain Mary Grey," she 
replied, tightening her hold of Eoland's arm, 
as they entered the deeper shade of the shrub- 
bery walk that led up to the Vicarage. 

*' So I thought. That may be also Annie 
Walcot's impression. K so, would you wish 
io remove it?'' 

" You know I would not, except for one 
reason, and that won't bear holding up to the 
light. If Joel should propose for her, and she 
refuse him, what will be the consequence ?" 

" He will be revenged." 

" And is building on it ?" 
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" No doubt. They are in his power." 
" Could he have the heart to do it?" 
Soland heaved a deep sigh. ^^ Let us hope 
something may turn up, to save him bemgput 
to the test. He is a bitter enemy." 

" Annie will never be his 1" said Mary, de- 
jectedly. " What is to be done ?" 

" I shall try my luck again with him to- 
morrow, if I live; and I think Mabel has 
some such idea in her head, too. We must 
see what we can do between us." 

" A forlorn hope, I am afiiaid I" said Mary, 
as, the shrubbery traversed, they stood, fall of 
thoughts that had as yet found no utterance, 
on the Parsonage lawn, with its soft, green 
turf, and weedless walks, and innumerable 
gorgeous flowers dancing in the moonlight, 
and every dear old object having such a look 
of ' home, sweet home,' in it, that for a mo- 
ment or two Eoland was lost in his own re- 
flections, and so was Mary in hers. And it 
was not till a scarcely audible sigh escaped 
Mary, that Eoland remembered what time it 
was, and that the Vicar would rejoin them in 
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a few minutes, and then he must say good night, 
and, like Clement, leave unsaid what, if he had 
unburdened it of everything else, his heart 
was still so full of, that it could have no rest, 
till came the next opportunity^ on the ability to 
spell which properly, depended, seemingly, no 
little of both Clement's and Roland's happi- 
ness in this world, great philosophers as they 
were, when they got with each other, as well 
as other folks. 

"It was a sad mistake of mine, singing 
that song," resumed Mary, after a mutual si- 
lence of as long as sufficed both of them to 
know, that if they had anything else particu- 
lar to say to each other, they had better make 
haste about it. " I am sure, by his look, your 
brother felt it very much ! I cannot think 
how I could have been so inconsiderate ; but 
it never struck me till I saw you looking so 
unhappy at me — and well you might 1" 

" It was more on Joel's account than my 
own, that I was hurt, as he always feels so 
keenly, any allusion, in any way, to — " 

p 5 
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" Yes, I know lie does, and very naturally. 
What could Mabel have been thinking of?" 

^' How best to please Clement, I suppose, 
that was all." 

" I felt so feorry. I can't tell you how angry 
I was with myself. Joel must have thought 
it so thoughtless, so unkind of me 1 " 

"No, I don't suppose he took it in that 
way at all. I daresay he knew how it was. 
Nothing escapes him, though he seems to see 
nothing. Something that Annie said, just be- 
fore he got up and shook hands with her, 
affected him more than that did, I fancy ; at 
least, so I judged by his looks." 

" They were smiling enough as he said good 
night, were they not?" 

" To the eye, yes, that don't know him as 
well as I do ; but he was suffering dreadfully I 
or I am greatly mistaken." 

" Poor Joel I I do believe he loves her, don't 
you?" 

" The only being on earth, besides his mo- 
ther, he ever loved — Gloved, I mean — " 

"I understand — ^unselfishly — with all the 
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true love for anyone or anything that is in 
him." 

" Ah ! it is difficult to judge justly. Who, 
but One Eye, can discern how much there is 
of that unselfish love, come to prove it, in any 

of us r 

" It needs proof, does it ?" 
"How, else, know its real value?" 
" Are there no unrevealed truths ? no rich 
mines undiscovered? no hidden fires that 
bum, unquenchable, to the last? The heart 
may break, may it not, yet shew no sign?" 

" The pains it takes to conceal itself, betrays 
it most. The rarest gems are deepest hidden. 
Are they less prized for that ?" 
" No — ^not when they are found." 
" And that, they are sure to be some day." 
" What a consolation for them I Neverthe- 
less, how enviable a state is theirs, to be so 
contented^ with all their preciousness, to be 
left uncared for." 

" Till merit find its market. And then, to 
judge by the price set on it, it need not wish 
to return to the dark mine." 
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" Ah, then, you think that somebody is sure 
to come some day and fetch away the ' rare 
gem/ if worth having?' 

" Unquestionably/' 

" Yes, but supposing it is buried in such 
great lumps of dross, that nobody can see it?" 

" Where the genuine metal is, it betrays it- 
self in some way. It shews signs. It can't 
help it. Little specks on the surface, that 
point it out. You have only to go deep 
enough, and there you have it." 

"Which proves, I suppose, that it was 
never intended it should go uncared for, if it 
would." 

It proves, that there are buyers for every- 
thing there is to sell ; and that the best arti- 
cles generally fetch the best prices." 

" An individual case may occur now and 
then, you will grant, of a monster nugget 
going begging ?" 

" Yes, simply because, dazzled with the 
surface glitter, Smith's eye being satisfied, 
leaves it to Jones', to go deeper ; and Jones, 
out of heart, hands it over to Robinson, who, 
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working on, is very much obliged to them for 
being such simpletons." 

" Smith, Jones, and Robinson ! And it be- 
comes Robinson's at last ? What a godsend ! 
If it could express its feelings on the subject, 
do you think Robinson would be delighted?'' 

" I think, if Mary Grey don't wear two 
faces, which I can scarcely believe, from what 
I know of her, she certainly is the most ' du- 
plex natured' young lady I ever met with. 
There, at this very moment, she is all sun- 
shine on one side of her face, and all clouds 
on the other." 

" How odd 1 Just what I was thinking of 
the Reverend Roland Yorke." 

" It must be the moonbeam, where I stand. 
Now look !" 

" Ah, that's put on. You parsons are such 
adepts at it I Who is to judge by your looks ? 
I happen to be a parson's daughter, remember. 
What do you think papa says ? That a par- 
son's daughter don't always make the best 
parson's wife." 

" On the same grounds, perhaps," smiled 
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Eoland, espying tlie Vicar's broad-brimmed 
hat peeping over the laurels, " that parsons' 
sons turn out such sad pickles sometimes! 
Worth a thought, I must own." 

" Well, but now answer me my question, 
about those * rare gems' we were talking of," 
laughed Mary, elevating her voice as her fa- 
ther came through the wicket ; "I am to un- 
derstand, am I, there is a market for every- 
thing, good, bad, and indiflferent ?" 

"Just so." 

" And that there's not a ' gem ' but will fetch 
its price, if it will only have patience and 
wait for Mr. Eobinson ?" 

" Nothing can be clearer." 
. " How nice. How everything is meant for 
our learning, is it not, if we will only be 
taught ? You see what ' gems of knowledge ' 
may be picked up, even by moonlight, only 
go deep enough, out of stones, and charcoal, 
and reftise, and rubbish of all sorts — ^it's won- 
derful I" 

" Eh ? eh ?" cried the Vicar, coming up and 
grasping Roland tight by the arm, like a thief 
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caught in the fact ; " what rubbish is all that? 
Stones and charcoal — ^pretty things to be talk- 
ing of at this time of night ! Go to bed, Miss. 
Oh, you won't, without giving me a kiss ? 
Very well, then — there—now be off with you 
— ^go along — God bless you I'' 
" Good night, Mr. Roland." 
- *' Good night, Miss Mary ;" and shaking 
hands, — ^was it a fact, or only a moonbeam 
imagination of Mary's, that Eoland's smile on 
her, as they exchanged last looks, and he 
wished her sweet dreams 1 had an expression 
in it which she had never seen before? a 
beam of almost — "what should she call it? — 
fondness was hardly the word ;" and with a 
glance in the glass at the flush in her cheeks, 
Mary undressed ; still asking herself, till she 
had laid her head on the pillow, " what she 
should call it?" when, as she was dozing off, 
who or what was it whispered that little word 
love in her ear ? so that, until she fell asleep, 
she kept repeating, loud enough for the little 
bird to hear, that tells authors everything they 
want to know — "love — ^love — ^love — ^was it 
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love ?" But what the ' sweet dreams ' were in 
consequence, that Eoland wished her at part- 
ing, is known only to Mary herself — our 'lit- 
tle bird' having taken flight to its own happy 
nest, when Mary spoke no more, and left her 
in safe charge of her angels. 

" You will never guess what I have to tell 
you," said the Vicar, linking his arm in Eo- 
land's, as soon as Mary was gone, and walk- 
ing with him to the gate. " Your brother 
was taken ill, going home, and the Doctor has 
been to see him.'' 

" Good heavens ! then he must be ill in- 
deed !'' exclaimed Roland, turning pale. " I 
must go to him directly. I wonder if Nanny 
has sent for me r 

" I shouldn't think so. He is better now, 
they say. I heard of it from a lout on the 
common, coming across from Town. He was 
insensible, when they took him out of the 
chaise ; but came to again, as soon as they got 
him into the house. An upset of the stomach 
very likely, from over excitement, nothing 
more. He is so weak! Of course Nanny 
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would have sent for you, if there had been any 
danger. He looked dreadfully pale and fagged 
when he left ! It was too much for him, in 
his shaky state. What will you do ? " 

" Go," said Roland, grasping the Vicar's 
hand. " Remember us in your prayers. Good 
night. I will be over, if I can, early ; " and 
bounding across the heath : — ^before the Vicar 
had his head on his pillow, a gentle tinkle of 
the street door bell roused Nanny from her 
cushioned chair, by the sick-bed side ; and 
well her heart might beat, as she stole down 
stairs—" not to wake Mm "—wondering who 
it could be, at that dead time of night. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



A NIGHT AT YORKE HOUSE. 



It was the Assize week at Rexford^ and wliile 
the Vicar and Mary tarried there together for 
a few hours, on special en^ands of then- own, 
Roland sat by the sick bed side of his brother, 
at Yorke House. 

Nanny's joy and relief were very great^ 
when, in answer to " Who's there ? " as she cau- 
tiously held the street door on the chain, " I,'' 
answered, a voice that, of all others, she yearned 
to hear the sweet re-assuring sounds of at that 
moment. And in the parlor, and the d6or 
closed, that they might not be heard talking 
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up stairs, Nanny's pent-up heart gave way, 
as pent-up hearts will, when a kind word un- 
burdens them; and sinking into a cliair, she 
biirst into tears. 

Eoland let them flow. He always found it 
the best way, to suflFer the heart, in such cases, 
to shed the last drop it had, to solace itself 
with, without interruption. And, in the present 
instance, there was a sympathetic heaving in 
hifi own breast, to indulge in a good cry, if it 
had been the convenient season for it ; for he 
had marked with no little emotion, though he 
did his best to hide it, Joel's troubled brow 
and rlivid cheek, and stone-cold hand, when he 
wished them good night, and without any 
precise reason why, felt a heavier weight on 
his mind that night, spite of his pleasant walk 
home with Mary, than he liked to own even 
to himself. He had said to Mary, when talk- 
ing of Joel, that he was " a bitter enemy," 
and " would carry out what he had begun, 
cost him what it would ; " and fearing from 
the dark cloud on his face, after his conver- 
sation with Annie, "that nothing now remained, 
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for her father, but to get the money where he 
could, to keep him in possession of his home, 
or out he must turn, as sure as his brother's 
name was Joel Yorke," — ^well Roland might 
shudder at the thought of the troubles coming 
on them, and nothing tangible to meet them 
with, but the ' rapid fortune ' Sir Hugh had 
as good as made already by this new ' Bubble 
Company,* to join which, he was going, if he 
had not already done it, to hurl away the 
last * holdfast,' on anything he could call his 
own, that he had left in the world. 

As yet, Nanny Glynn knew nothing of all 
this. But rumours reach the kitchen as well 
as the parlour, and Nelly loved to listen to 
what her neighbours had to tell her, and to 
come brimful of it of a morning to Nanny ; 
and so it was, that Nanny learnt as much as 
she did of the Town's tittle-tattle, and could 
have told the Master many things that the 
maids wotted of more than he did a great deal ; 
among which was the prevalent opinion of 
many of them, " that the Walcots had been 
living beyond their income for some time past, 
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and borrowing money, to keep on with ; and 
now, as things pressed, were going to shake 
hands with Joel Yorke, who would, then, 
marry Miss Annie, and make it all right for 
them/' Part of which, no one knew better 
that Joel Yorke himself; but if true, that Annie 
Walcot was to be the mistress of Yorke House, 
it was better fortune than Joel reckoned on, 
with that certainty which, with him, usually 
accompanied, when bent on a bargain, the 
outlay of a shilling on it, till he saw his way 
clear. 

Impressed, therefore, with a vague notion 
"that the going to Lyncourt to dinner, and hav- 
ing a new suit of clothes for it, and a post-chaise 
to take him there and back, meant business," 
Nanny's mind might well have enough to 
think of, what with one thing or another. And 
Nelly bringing in, in addition, "that it was 
all over the Town, that Mr. Yorke was going 
to be married to Miss Walcot, as he was 
jealous of his brother, and that Sir Hugh must 
give in now, or break down," a few tears 
might be reasonably permitted a faithful old 
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adherent Kke Nanny had been to the Yorke's 
of Yoxminster, for upwards of forty years, to 
whom the question of a new Mistress at her 
time of life, and after so long a service, was of 
somewhat more importance, than it would 
have been to " nineteen out of twenty of them 
chopping and changeable one," as Nanny 
kept telling Nelly, over their needles, " who 
didn't mind, not they, how many fresh places 
they had in a twelvemonth, to better them? 
selves, the idiots ! " 

" And the doctor says, does he, there ia.no 
danger?" again enquired Eoland, as soou as 
the too foil bosom had somewhat found 
vent. 

*^ No immediate danger," explained Nanny. 
"It's his mind he's afraid of most ; and it'^ 
my opinion, he's right." 

" He is quite quiet now ? 

" Hasn't spoken a word. Only, muttered » 
little just at first — ^but that was because he 
was all of a shiver^ — since he took his physic. 
Poor man I I thought he'd never be warm. 
He shook like as if he had got the ague." ^ 
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" What did he mutter about r 

" I couldn't make out. It wasn't anything 
about himself — no pain like.'' 

" Was it to you he was speaking, do you 
think?" 

^^ No — ^to himself. It was something about 
* grace — grace' — ^but that was all I could 
make out. Poor man 1 may be he was pray- 
mgr^ 

" And was that all ?" 

" Not a word more. But once he hit the 
bed clothes hard with his hand — it was a 
wonder it didn't wake him — ^and I just leant 
over and asked him if he wanted anything, 
for I thought he was thirsty, perhaps, and I'd 
got some tea ready in the pot on the hob. 
But he never uttered another word— only 
groaned, and then fell fast asleep — ^that was 
just before you rang the bell." . 

^* Was he conscious when the doctor 
came?" 

"Not till he spoke twice to him. He 
didn't seem to know any one, not even me^ 
till I'd put him in bed." 
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" And what did lie say to the doctor?" 

" Nothing. When he found who he was, 
he turned his head away, and shut his eyes. 
He never opened his lips to'him once.'' 

'' Shall I go up now ?" 

"Best not wake him, if he's asleep. It 
might fluster him so, we couldn't get him off 
again. The physic was to send him to sleep. 
I'll go, shall I, first, and see?" 

An indescribable feeling of depression came 
over Eoland, as Nanny, lighting another candle, 
the which to leave on the table while she was 
away, stood with the open door in her hand 
for a moment or two, to listen if all was still, 
before she went up. Not a sound broke on 
the ear, but the feeble querulous ticking of the 
old oak-cased clock on the landing, which, 
from long wear and tear, had worn down from 
a good, lusty, healthy tick, to so faint a click, 
that, like a low whispering near you when 
you are on the watch for somethiug else, and 
wish it at Jericho, it teased Eoland more, that 
night, to follow the dull, fidgetting strokes of 
the pendulum, as he walked up and down the 
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parlor, than ever the old clock had haunted 
him before, all the years during which he had 
heard it tick, tick, ticking away in the same 
comer there, since his cradle. 

Roland looked round the room. It was a 
comfortless apartment, with very little furni- 
ture in it, and what there was, of a date and 
description long gone by. In his parents' 
time, it was very different to Roland's eye to 
what it seemed now. Then, a table was a 
table to him, and a very good and sufficient 
one, of whatever material or make it might 
be, so long as a father's and a mother's pre- 
sence at it, gave it that value and consideration 
with which love can invest the meanest ob- 
jects, if the heart is in them. Then, when his 
father and mother used to pass many of their 
evenings in that room, Roland knew of nothing 
amiss in it. The table, though only an old, 
oblong slab of black mahogany, on a clawed 
pillar, was large enough for all purposes, and 
having come to them from his grandfttther, 
his mother set great store by it, and kept it 
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oiled and rubbed so, by Nanny, regularly twice 
a week, tliat when the cloth was off, everything 
placed on it shone in it like a mirror. What 
could heart ' at home ' want more ? There 
was not a dining table anywhere in all Yox- 
ininster that shone so black, and bright, and 
beautiful ! as Charlotte Yorke's. The old 
Turkey carpet, too, was once ' grandfather's', 
and, though the colours were getting less dis- 
tinct every year, and, in some places, it was 
difficult to make out the exact pattern, from 
the necessity Nanny had found to piece and 
dam it here and there ; still, the general effect 
was very pleasing ! come in when you would, 
for ' grandfather ' had always a chair on it, as 
well as father and mother ; which, by the bye, 
might be as truly said of everything else in 
the room, brown moreen window curtains, 
and straight-backed horse-hair sofa, and pot- 
bellied side-board and cellaret, all which having 
once been ' grandfather's,' was quite enough, 
with a Yorke, to insure them a steady place 
where they were, and a fixed hold in their best 
affections. 
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But the charm had departed — the genius 
loci of the place, where was it now? and, 
looking round him, never had the old room 
appeared so naked, so cheerless, so altered, so 
destitute of ' grandfather,' or father, or mother, 
or any other treasured trace of what it was 
once, as then. There was the old table, the 
same as ever, but it no longer reflected your 
face, full of smiles, when you bent over it, for 
it was covered with heaps of old ledgers and 
papers, and pushed up into one comer ; and 
where it used to stand, there was a common, 
round, light mahogany one, of the cheapest 
make, on which Joel ate his meals ; beyond 
which, he had no need of any other, as, if Ma- 
bel came to see him, or he, Roland, took tea 
Or supper with him, it was quite large enough 
for two, or even three, with the frugal way in 
which Joel lived, and Nanny served the board, 
when their presence at it called for an extra 
dish or so. And no one could mistake the an- 
cient Turkey carpet, though now little better 
than a patched mass of rags, held together by 
Nanny's untiring devotion to old memories ; 
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nor the dirty, brown, threadbare curtains, 
trimmed with what had once been black cot- 
ton velvet, and, in their day, looked very neat, 
when his mother used to take pains to 
keep them dusted, and gracejEully falling from 
their brass rings over the brackets, as if an up- 
holsterer had done them ; when jRoland Uked 
them better than any other curtains he ever saw 
in his life ; nor the half-dozen black horse-hair 
stuffed chairs, and so& to match, with ' grand- 
father ' as legibly stamped on them as ever ; 
there they all were, just the same, only older, 
as when he thought there were none others to 
equal them I and they reflected the smiles back 
that he gave them, whenever they met each 
other, with a compound interest that no money 
ever made for itself, not even in the hands of 
a Yoxminster Yorke I which is saying no little 
for a pack of * rubbish,' that no appraiser 
would have valued at, more than they were 
worth, for old lumber. 

" Hark I what was that ?" and Roland held 
his breath, as, between the oscillations of the 
old clock, not a tick of which had escaped 
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him, though his thoughts were elsewhere — 
some one, or something, crept over the floor of 
the next room, the back parlour in which his 
father was murdered, separated from the front 
by folding doors, before which a baize screen 
was drawn across, to keep the draughts out 
when the south winds blew up from the river. 
" Again 1" — ^more distinctly than before — ^he 
could not be mistaken — ^whoever or whatever 
it was, none but a living creature could have 
moved in that way, and palpably pushed 
against the folding-doors, passing them ; and 
taking oflF his boots, lest the noise should dis- 
turb his brother, Roland snatched up the 
candle, and noiselessly passing along the pas- 
sage to the back-parlour door, stopped to listen 
again for a momentj before turning the lock. 

All was now still as the grave, suffocatingly 
still, it felt to Roland ; not a breath of wind 
moaned through crevice or key-hole ; the old 
clock had it all to itself, accompanied only by 
the beatings of his heart, which, with the 
stifling smell of the mould-rot that always 
filled the house when it was shut up for the 
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night, nearly choked Roland, and made him 
think of his own humble house, so pure, so 
fresh, so sweet, the very thought of it was 
reviving I but for which, he felt at one moment 
as if he must have fainted, as still, with his 
hand on the lock, he hesitated whether to turn 
the key, or to return, and give no further heed 
to what might have been nothing but his 
fancy. But the more he tried to still it, the 
faster his heart beat. What could possess 
him ? It had never quailed till then, at sight 
or sound of any earthly object. Where was 
his courage gone ? Was he Roland Yorke ? 
If so, why did he not open the door and go 
in ? li nothing were there, how foolish it was I 
and if it had been to face Satan himself, what 
need had he to fear ? Still, the cold drops 
stood on his forehead, and his heart throbbed 
so, he could scarcely breathe; when— *^ hark 1" 
—again, but more cautiously, feet crept across 
the room, and came so close to the door, that 
he drew back a step or two, to be the better on 
his guard, in case any one, in quest of a rich 
booty, had entered the house by the back- 
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window, and, disappointed of the expected 
prize there, where his father used to keep his 
money-chest, had a mind to search further. 

" For shame of you !" said Eoland to him- 
self, as his natural heart re-asserting itself^ 
with the sense of the necessity there was to 
shake off the morbid dread that had crept over 
him, he threw open the door and walked into 
the room, fearless as a lion ; scarcely had he 
done which, and closed it again, not to awaken 
Joel, when a large fierce grey rat, separated, 
by the intruder, from the hole in the wainscot 
by which it had made itself at "^home, sprung 
sit his enemy, and knocking the candlestick 
out of his hand, escaped, while Roland was 
groping about in the dark, and left him to get 
a light again how he could. 

There was a bright moon out of doors, and 
if he could open the shutters, without making 
a noise, Eoland made sure of enough light 

thereby, to enable him to find the candle, and 
to discover the means by which Mr. Eat had 
made his entrance and exit in so unceremonious 
a manner. It was a good thought ; and he 
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had unfastened tlie iron bar and opened one 
shutter, when Nanny's footfalls, hastening 
down stairs, drew him back to the door, think- 
ing his brother was awake; and, though 
Nanny seldom carried much colour in her 
cheeks, never had Roland seen them so ghastly 
pale as at the moment, when, catching his eye 
anxiously waiting for her, she put her finger 
to her lips, and then pointing upwards, trem- 
bled so, she was obliged to clutch the bannister 
for support, to save herself from falling. 

" What's the matter ?" and, as he asked her, 
Nanny, without other reply than mysteriously 
pointing, as before, up stairs, made good her 
safe descent into the passage ; and shrouding 
herself in a recess under the stairs, " merciftil 
God 1 '' what was it Eoland heard? what was 
it, in a moment or two after, he saw with his 
own eyes, coming down stairs, in his night 
shirt only, evidently unconscious of what he 
was doing, walking calmly in his sleep, to 
where? or for what? were questions that 
made Roland's blood run cold as he looked at 
him — ^his brother Joel, with his head bent 
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down, and descending, step by step, with 
measured tread, till, at the stair-foot, he stood 
still, with one hand on the baluster, while 
with the other he felt about him, as if in 
search of something. 

*^ What shall I do ?" Roland asked himself, 
his flesh creeping at the thoughts that came 
over him. " If awoke suddenly, it might be 
his death ; he has no idea that I am here ; 
the sudden sight of me in his present state 
would bring on another fit, perhaps ; lie wiU 
go back to his bed, no doubt, when he has done 
what he wants ; his brain must be wandering; 
gracious God, what a spectre he looks I" but 
Roland had no more time for thought just 
then, for seemingly collecting himself, Joel 
left the baluster, and walking straight to the 
front parlour, first, felt for the fastenings of 
the window ; and satisfied that they were all 
secure, next, crossed to where his high desk 
stood in the comer, which resisting his at- 
tempts to open the lid, he left it ; and proceed- 
ing to the handle of the lock of the folding 
doors behind the screen, turned it twice, as if 
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to be sure that it was also safe ; when ap- 
parently convinced so far, he retraced his 
steps, and stopped again in the passage, when 
at the stair foot, as if undecided whether to 
return to bed, or do something else that his 
mind was bent on; during which Nanny, 
under the stairs, stilled the beatings of her 
heart as well as she could, while Roland, with 
the back-parlour door in his hand, half open, 
was on the watch to act as circimistances re- 
quired, his chief anxiety being to see Joel go 
up again in his sleep, feeling confident that, if 
awoke suddenly in the shattered state he was 
then in, it would be a blow from which he 
never might recover. 

For nearly half a minute Joel stood stockr 
stUl at the stair foot ; when turning slowly 
round, he faced his brother, with his eyes 
closed, and altogether so ghost-like, as the dim 
moonlight through the passage window fell on 
his bloodless face, that he looked more like a 
corpse, set in motion by some mechanism, than 
a living body of flesh and blood ; and so con- 
cerned was Broland, to see his shockingly- 
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wasted frame, that Joel had approached to 
within three yards of him, before he had de- 
cided as to what he should do, if he went on 
to the kitchen, which he never failed to ex- 
amine the doors and windows of, as well as all 
the other back places, with his own hands, 
before he went to rest. A moment's thought 
sufficed ; and making his retreat into the back- 
parlour, and softly closing the door, " He will 
not be likely to come in here," said Eoland to 
himself, " for he never does, if he can help it, 
after dark ; and I can slip out and into the 
front-room easily enough when he has passed." 
But herein Roland was mistaken. Joel's 
brain was as he said, * wandering ;' and pos- 
sibly occupied with the pressing necessity 
there was for him to go round and see for 
himself, as usual, that Nanny had left nothing 
undone, that it was her duty to do before she 
went to her pillow, he had a mind to be sure 
of the back-parlour, too, as well as the other 
room's, the shutters and door of which he 
always made a point of barring and locking 
himself, before night came on. Wherefore, 
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scarcelj had Eoland achieved his de&ign of 
saving Joel from the consciousness of the 
grievous exhibition he was making of Hmselfy 
which on a mind like his would be certain to 
have serious effects, when, to his surprise and 
sorrow, he saw the door pushed open, and the 
next moment Joel walk in. There was but 
one chance, close to each other as they were, 
6f avoiding what Eoland dreaded, and that 
was for him to fall behind, so as to be covered 
by the door ; and he would have effected it, 
and kept it back till Joel had passed on, and 
so allowed of his escape, but Joel's hand was 
on it, and when he took it off, it swung to, 
and all hope of a noiseless exit that way was 
cut off. He had no help for it, therefore, but 
to get as quickly as possible into the comer, 
by the window that was unbarred, and there 
stay and await, with what nerve and paj* 
tience he was master of, the issue, whatever 
it might be. For some twenty seconds or so, 
Joel stopped, as his foot was all but on the 
board of the floor, so deeply and indelibly- 
stained with his^father's blood, that no efforts 
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could efface it ; when again feeling round Tiim 
as before, as if to be sure nothing was in his 
way, he sunk on one knee, and laying his 
right hand flat on the very place where the 
dark deed showed most, he rubbed it, round 
and round, for more than half a minute ; then 
turning the palm of his hand up, gazed at it 
for a moment or two ; then went on rubbing 
again ; till, apparently satisfied, he looked at 
both hands ; andrising, stood with them, clasped 
together before him^ so long motionless, that 
Roland, awe-stricken,began to fear his intellects 
were gone, and was thi^king what he had best 
do, in the ev^t of his waking and finding 
him there, when suddenly extending both 
arms to their foil length, Joel, feeling his way 
round the room, came to within a yard of 
where Roland, penned in the corfler, had no 
resource left but to remain still, and hold his 
breath, and " pray Heaven to help them both." 
Doubtless, Heaven heard the prayer. But 
Heaven's ways are inscrutable, and thus the 
prayer was answered :— The thrust-out arms, 
which Roland feared most, were dropped till 
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advancing to witliin a step of him, Joel passed 
one hand over the barred diutter close to him, 
and then turning his bead towards the door, 
Roland made sure he was going back to his 
bed^ and all would be well. Not so. As if 
impelled by some other irresistible motive 
that suddenly seized him, Joel da^sped his 
hands convulsively together, and throwing 
them out, with a hollow moan ^ so dismal to 
hear T that it brought Nanny with tottering 
knees into the room, they came in contact 
with his bro&er's fece ; and the spell broken, 
what power has this poor pen to describe the 
sequel ? For a few harrowing seconds Joel 
stood staring, terror-stricken, at the apparition 
he had called up-— at the ghost of his father, 
as he thought it, by the pale moonlight that 
streamed &rough the half-opened shutter; 
Aen sinking oa his Ineea, with a wild scream 
that rent the house from, cellar to garret I he 
threw his clasped hands oat, as if in agonies of 
hopeless sttppHcation, and Mling on; his &ce 
prostrate, lay,, at Eoland's feet, to all appear- 
ance, a corpse. 
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Come the occasion for it, Roland had that 
active presence of mind, which, putting feeling 
aside for a fitter opportunity, does what is 
most needed at the moment, to the best of its 
ability, wherefore, having sent Nanny oflF for 
the Doctor with all speed, he laid Joel's head 
on his lap, and otherwise trying his best to 
keep alive the vital spark, waited, with what 
patience he might, Astley Hunter Potts' 
arrival. He came at last. But not even 
skill like Hunter Potts' can do more, in 
such cases, than make the most of what aid 
nature is inclined to give it ; and it was a 
good hour before Mr. Yorke showed any safe 
signs of life. Then his lip moved, and the 
muscles of his face were slightly twitched by 
a sudden spasm, as opening his clenched fin- 
gers, and then shutting them tight again, he 
gave a low moan, in answer to something Ro- 
land had said to him, but in a way that made 
him feel sure he knew him. Then they got 
him into bed, and sat watching the effects of 
the cordials administered, and Nanny's addi- 
tional blankets, and hot flannels and fiictions. 
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The current was coaxed back. Joel Yorke's 
hour had not yet come. He was getting 
warmer. And unclosmg his eyes, he looked 
fixedly at his brother, bending over him and 
holding one of his hands in his ; and Roland 
thought he smiled faintly, but it was only a 
passing spasm : when the lids falling again, he 
went off into a deep sleep ; in the which he re- 
mained the night through; all the doctor's 
endeavours to get a look or a word from him, 
having been of no avail, so utterly ujiconscious 
was he even of his presence. 

" Nothing more could be done then. Perfect 
rest and quiet were indispensable. How far 
the mind was affected, would be seen after he 
woke from the sleep that the opiate would 
most likely give him. As I told you before," re- 
peated Mr. Potts, " it's his brain we must think 
of most. There's the danger. You must watch 
him, and not leave him alone, or he might 
throw himself out of the window. Good night." 

" I will ask my sister Mabel to come and 
remain with him, till he is well again," said 
Koland, on the staircase. 
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" You couldn't do better. She don't talk 
much. The less said to him, the safer.' ' And 
to Nanny going down, " how came you to let 
him get out of bed ?" 

" Whoever would have thought of such a 
thing?" exclaimed Nanny. "He was safe 
and sound enough when I left him, to go back 
again to Mr. Roland ; but I hadn't got down 
one pair, before I heard something up on the 
landing, and there he was, poor man I coming 
after me ; and I thought he was mad ; and — I 
didn't know wTiat to think, I was so fright- 
ened, as well I might be I" 

^' You have not heard, have you, whether 
Mr. Yorke has made his will ?" 

" Sure, Mr. Brockett knows?" 

"But you don't?" 

" Not I. He's not the man to tell anybody, 
not he, poor man 1 anything about those sort 
of things, though they'd lived with him all 
their lives most." 

" Hem. Look sharp after him. The brain 
wandering like that, there's no telling what 
he may do. Good morning." 
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WMcli was true, for the clocks w^re strik- 
ing three. Andietaming to &e sick-ioom, 
Mr. Torke was sleeping soundly, imder the 
effects of the narcotic ; when taking a small 
volume from his pocket, which he was never 
without, ^ther in joj or in sorrow, Boland 
snuffed the candle: — and, if the prayers of the 
righteous are as availing as they are said to 
be, Joel had a ministering angel, indeed^ sit- 
ting beside him that night, little conscious as 
he was of it. 

At seven Nelly came as usual to her work. 
And then Nanny being able to take Mr. 
Boland' s place ; as Mr. Yorke continued in a 
deep sleep, Eoland left him in her charge : 
and mindM of what he had promised the 
Vicar, at parting, was at the Parsonage, on 
his way to fetch Mabel from the Hall, as 
Mary Grey was coming down to breakfast. 
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